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The Valley Magazine 


For August 


IS NOW ON SALE. Among Its Many Contributions are: “JOSEPH WINGATE FOLK: The Man and 
His Methods; With the Incidental Story of Boodle,” by Claude H. Wetmore; with an elegant photogravure portrait. of 
Mr. Folk. “THE IDEAL IN PUBLIC LIFE,” by James L. Blair. “JAMES A. McNEILL WHISTLER,” by Charles M. 
Kurtz. “THE LITERARY LEVEL,” by Vance Thompson. “THE LADY OR THE TIGRESS,” by Paul DeWett. 
STORIES by Winifred L. Mallon, Frank H. Sweet, Myrtle Mary McEncroe, Una Hudson. A LITERARY SATIRE by 
Ollie J. White, and POEMS by Lowise A. McGaffey, Clinton Scollard, J. A. Edgerton and Wilbur Underwood. 
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THE VALLEY MAGAZINE is the only great monthly periodical ever published in the West. Its contributors are 
all well-known in the Literary world. It is illustrated in the best style of modern art. It is in line and step with the 


most successful Eastern periodicals. 


Subscription $1 Per Year. Single Copies 10 Cents. 


Published Monthly by WILLIAM MARION REEDY, at 211! Ozark Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Terms of subscription to The Mirror, including 
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year. 
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REFLECTIONS 
A Multitude of Buyers 


ELCOME visitors they are—these mer- 
\W chants from the trade territory of St. 
Louis. They are a fine, enterprising, 

highly intelligent class of people. They come from 
sections rapidly expanding in population and wealth. 
They are Americans of a kind than which there 
could be none better. And they are good, wide- 
awake customers, fully informed of trade conditions 
and prospects. In coming to St. Louis, they did 
well. For this is their best and nearest wholesale 
market, where they can procure all the goods thev 
need on the most advantageous terms. In dealing 
with St. Louis merchants, they may be sure of hon- 
est and courteous treatment from a class of men 
who are fully conversant with, and keenly alive to, 
the splendid trade opportunties of the prosperous 


South and Southwest. 
Mr. Elibu Root, the President's Friend 


THE retirement of Mr. Elihu Root from the Cabi- 
net will deprive President Roosevelt of the services of 
a good official, and the valuable advice of a good 
friend. As Secretary of War, under President Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt, Mr. Root has made a com- 
mendable record. If he made a few censurable mis- 
takes in his Philippine policy, they may be ascribed to 
ignorance arising from misinformation regarding con- 
ditions and requirements in the far-off archipelago 
rather than a willful disposition to shield evil-doers 
and to hide the truth. Mr. Root had to encounter in- 
numerable perplexing difficulties in the military ad- 
ministration of the islands, and, to his credit be it 
said, he surmounted them all in a manner testifying 
strongly to the integrity and generosity of his charac- 
ter and his patriotic devotion to duty. His personal 
relations with President Roosevelt were most intimate 
The friendship of the two men dates 

Mr. Root, when still a rising mem- 


and cordial. 

back for years. 
ber of the New York Bar, befriended and supported 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1881, at the time of the latter's 
nomination and campaign for the office of representa- 
tive in the Legislature from a New York City dis- 
trict. It was Mr. Root’s influence that sent Mr. 
Roosevelt to the Republican National Convention of 
1884 as a delegate over the candidacy of some of the 
most prominent Republican leaders of New York. 
About eleven years later, Mr. Root prevailed upon 
William L. Strong, Mayor of Gotham, to place Mr. 
Roosevelt at the head of the Police Commission. At 
the Republican State Convention, in 1898, Mr. Root 
again showed his loyalty and friendship by delivering 
a speech the force, brilliance and ardor of which re- 
sulted in the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt for the 
Gubernatorial office. But for this oratorical effort, 
the Rough Rider probably would not have won the 
coveted prize, owing to certain serious doubts, on con- 
stitutional grounds, of the advisability of nominating 
him. While it is still unwritten history, it is, never- 
theless, true, that Mr. Root was likewise directly re- 
sponsible for Mr. Roosevelt’s acceptance of the Vice- 
Presidential nomination at Philadelphia, in 1900. The 
McKinley forces, ably marshalled and controlled by 
wary, stubborn Mark Hanna, had determined to pre- 
vent the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt, who, person- 





ally, did not care for the honor and had, up to the 
time of the Convention, repeatedly declared that he 
would not accept it if offered to him. Mr. Roosevelt 
refused, not because he considered himself unworthy 
of it, but merely because he scented in this plan of 
nominating him for the Vice-Presidency a shrewd 
purpose on the part of his political enemies to rele- 
gate him to political inactivity and harmlessness. The 
McKinley forces had agreed to nominate Mr. Root 
for the second highest office in the land, and adroitly 
set about to employ methods similar to those used at 
the St. Louis Convention, in 1896, when they secured 
the nomination of Mr. G. A. Hobart for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Root, however, had not the least doubt 
that the overwhelming sentiment of the Convention 
and the Republican party was in favor of Mr. Roose- 
velt. So he made a hurry-up trip to Washington 
and convinced President McKinley that it would be a 
bad and dangerous mistake to oppose and prevent the 
nomination of the New York Governor. As a result 
of this historical interview, the plans of the enemy 
fell to the ground. Mr. Roosevelt was nominated 
by acclamation, and was practically forced to accept 
the honor thrust upon him. But for the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley, Mr. Root would have 
left the Cabinet in January, 1902. The Buffalo trag- 
edy obliged him to reconsider and to accede to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s earnest importunities to remain in the 
Cabinet. The President did not care to lose the ser- 
vices of his tried friend just at the time when he was 
most in need of them. By this act of acquiescence 
ou his part, Mr. Root made a great and patriotic per- 
sonal sacrifice. His extensive law-practice was worth 
a good deal more than the office of Secretary of War, 
from a purely financial standpoint. Mr. Root is re- 
puted to be a thoroughly-equipped, scholarly and bril- 
liant lawyer. 
tion of Attorney-General of the United States just as 
well as, and, perhaps, better, than Mr. Knox. If he 


He could, in fact, have filled the posi- 


had continued in his law-practice, his wealth would 
undoubtedly have grown into the millions by this 
time. After his retirement, he is to become a mem- 
ber of the International Commission which is to ad- 
just our difficulties with Canada. Considering the 
many valuable services which Mr. Root has rendered 
him, the anxious efforts on the part of the President 
to induce his friend to stay in the Cabinet need occa- 
sion no surprise. In an age of treacherous politics, 
the advice, services and loyalty of a sincere and able 
friend are something which neither Presidents nor 
potentates can afford to forego or underestimate. 
ob ob 
Indian Territory Frauds 

THE revelations in regard to fraudulent schemes 
and practices in the Indian Territory are scandalous 
to a degree. They indicate the existence of a start- 
ling amount of corruption, culpable connivance and 
damnable laxity of supervision on the part of high 
officials. It is difficult to understand how the Inte- 
rior Department at Washington could, for so long, re- 
main in ignorance of such a rotten state of affairs. 
The swindling schemes were carried on in such open, 
wholesale fashion, that the least effort to do its duty 
towards the Indians would have put the Department 
in possession of full knowledge of their scope and 
Mr. Hitchcock admits that he knew cer- 
tain Federal officials to be identified with land, mort- 


character. 
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gage and banking companies perpetrating the frauds. 
Why, then, his failure to order an investigation? Why, 
then, his failure to discharge suspected or guilty of- 
ficials? There was such a vast mass of evidence at 
hand pointing to dishonorable connivance, negligence 
and malfeasance in office that no excuse can. be of- 
fered for the Interior Department’s persistent indiffer- 
ence and inactivity in the premises. It looks very 
much as if Mr. Hitchcock had adopted the same lack- 
adaisical attitude towards the proofs of misdoing in 
his Department as had Mr. Payne, the Postmaster- 
General. In the exhaustive and evidently accurate 
report of Mr. Brosius, the representative of the In- 
dian Rights Association, but thinly veiled charges are 
preferred that the Dawes Commission winked at the 
accumulating proofs of swindling operations and fa- 
vored interested parties in securing leases on (to the 
Indians) unfair terms. A member of this Commis- 
sion, which has been drawing fat salaries for years 
on account of suspiciously prolonged services, is a 
large stockholder and vice-president of the Muscogee 
Title and Trust Company, which does an extensive 
business in Indian lands. Another member of the 
Commission is known to be vice-president and director 
of a bank and trust company in the Territory. In 
concluding his report, Mr. Brosius says: “There are 
rumors afloat to the effect that Federal officers in the 
Indian ‘Territory are financially interested in other 
transactions under the Indian department. With the 
information in the possession of the various officers of 
the Government employed in the Indian Territory, it 
is clear that they possess a great advantage over oth- 
ers in pressing any business with which they have an 
interest rather through a trust company or otherwise. 
The prestige they have with the Indians and others, 
by reason of their official relations, is very important.” 
t is intimated that Mr. Brosius’ report will be sub- 
mitted to President Roosevelt. It should be; it is a 
document that invites careful perusal and prompt, vig- 
orous action on the part of the Government. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should take the matter into his own 
hands and investigate and act over the head of the 
Interior Department. The Dawes Commission has 
been put in a bad light by these late revelations. Some 
of its members stand charged, and, apparently, on very 
good grounds, with having been interested in corpo- 
rations who are not very scrupulous in their dealings 
with the red-skinned wards of the Nation. The Com- 
mission, it seems, has been paying more attention to its 
own that to Government or Indian interests. It has 
been taking discreditable advantage of its position, 
power and opportunities. ©The Dawes Commission 
has had too much of a “soft snap.” The Dawes Com- 
mission needs an investigation by Congress, and needs 
it badly, and so does the Interior Department. 


To Prevent Strikes 
Ir Postmaster-General Payne carries out his 
lately conceived idea of making every railroad train 
a mail train, and commissioning railroad conductors, 
baggage-masters and other trainmen as employés of 
the Federal government, big strikes on our transpor- 
tation systems should become exceedingly rare, and 
an utterly abortive and useless device to settle labor 
troubles. It is the marvelous growth of the rural 
delivery system which put this novel, yet practicable 
idea into Mr. Payne’s head. Protests were received 
at his Department in regard to the inefficiency of the 
mail train service. The passing of all mail through 
the post-office, and the handling thereof in sealed 
pouches, proved a standing troublesome drawback to 
expeditious transmission of mail on any except mail 
trains. It has now been decided by the Government 
to assume responsibility for the carriage and delivery 
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of newspapers, and to pay salaries to commissioned 


trainmen over and above the compensation received 
for regular work. (It is reported in press dispatches 
that, “in putting into effect this far-reaching policy, 
each case where additional facilities are needed will 
be considered separately. When the request for ad- 
ditional mail train facilities is received at the Depart- 
ment, an employé of the railway mail service will be 
assigned to the case, and will attend to the prelimi- 
naries of looking to the commissioning of trainmen 
as employés of the postal service, and of arranging 
the schedules.” Under this new system, any train, 
passenger, local or freight, will be empowered to carry 
mails, and the Government will assume full responsi- 
bility for delivery. Of course, interference with such 
trains on the part of striking workingmen would at 
once provoke repressive action on the part of the 
Government against the strikers, who would be 
charged with criminal violation of the Federal stat- 
utes. Mr. Payne’s plan will, no doubt, incite a good 
deal of hostile criticism in union labor circles, and 
may lead to some bitter talk at the coming session 
of Congress. Yet it seems to be demanded by the 
wants of the times. Something must be done to 
prevent gigantic railroad strikes, which frequently 
result in riots and bloodshed and work inestimable 
harm upon all classes of people. It may be said 
that Mr. Payne’s scheme will hasten the day of Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. Well, that wouldn't 
be such a great evil. <A strike involving fifteen or 
twenty thousand men is something a good deal worse. 
Between orderly, uninterrupted transportation under 
Government control and riotous, disastrous strikes, 
extending over large sections of the country, the 
choice should not be difficult. Mr. Payne should be 
advised to go ahead and to perfect his plans. 


bok 
Missing Their Chance 


TuHeE Colombians do not want us to complete the 
Panama canal. They have rejected the Hay-Herran 
treaty, because they consider themselves entitled to a 
more substantial compensation, and believe they shou! 
not be required to cede sovereign rights over the nec- 
essary strip of land. We are sorry for the Colombians. 
They are such foolish fellows. They should have 
accepted our proposition in a jiffy. If, as now seems 
certain, the American Government should decide to 
dig the Nicaragua canal, the Colombians will be 
heavy losers, and their reverberant howls of disap- 
pointment will thunder down the ages. They were 
given a fine chance to develop into one of the leading 
commercial nations of Latin America, but they bull- 
headedly threw it aside. Theirs is a petty, purblind, 
Poor, foolish Colombia! 


de Qo 


- 


parochial statesmanship. 


Woman Insurance 


A CHICAGO paper gravely asserts that women are 
fine insurance risks. Of course they are. Their 
lives are worth more than men’s, any day.. The aver- 
age girl is, and looks, fifty per cent healthier than the 
average man. Any life insurance company that dis- 
criminates against women makes a grave mistake. 
Modern American femininity is in splendid physical 
and mental condition. It is the one glorious hope of 


the Nation. 
ab ob 
The Pity of It 


Sir -Epwin ARNOLD’s picturesque Japan is disap- 
pearing. Occidental civilization is penetrating all 
classes of the island nation. 
cars, telegraphs and telephones, golf, ping-pong and 


cricket, and what not, have done away with many of 


Railroad and _ street 





the old-time, delightful features of Japanese life. The 
Yokohama and Tokio belles have decided to discard 
their beautiful native costumes. The kimona, it is 
said, has already been put on the index by up-to-date 
leaders of Japanese fashion, who import expensive 
gowns from Paris and London. What a pity it jis! 
This Western civilization of ours is leading to a 
hideous sameness of life all over the world. It stamps 
out all differences and originality. What with Froh- 
man “shows” on both sides of the Atlantic, wireless 
telegraphs, smoke-belching factory chimneys,  art- 
mocking sky-scrapers, Cook tours and political cor- 


ruption everywhere, the future looks dreary indeed. 


oe oe 

Advertising the City 
THE prospects for a magnificent World’s Fair are 
constantly growing brighter. The stars in their 
courses are fighting for the success of the “Francis- 
can” enterprise. After giving the city ideal summer 
resort weather, they induced the subterranean ele- 
ments to help matters along by an earthquake shock 
of sufficient gentleness to give things a perceptible 
shake-up. An occasional earthquake is all right. It 
is a better means to advertise the city and its World’s 
Fair than is a boodle investigation. The line must 
be drawn, however, at this bug invasion. 

has all the “bugs” it cares for. 
eh ob 

Mr. Yoakum’s Brilliant Policy 
Tue Seaboard Air Line, with its more than twenty- 
five hundred miles of track, has passed under the con- 
trol of the Rock Island-San Francisco interests. This 
marks another important step forward in the carrying 
out of an expansion policy which has already led to 
to the concentration of about fifteen thousand miles oi 
road in the hands of a group of wide-awake, energetic, 
far-seeing, “get-there” railroad financiers, prominent 
among whom are Messrs. B. F. Yoakum, James Camp- 
bell and H. Clay Pierce, all of St. Louis. The new 
acquisition is a valuable one, inasmuch as it gives the 
St. Louis & San Francisco direct connection with the 
entire Atlantic coast, from Richmond, Va., to Tampa, 
Fla., and, at the same time, through a traffic agree- 
ment with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a 
through passenger and freight service to and between 
Washington and New York. It also carries with it a 
controlling interest in the Bay Line Steamship Com- 
pany, operating between Baltimore and Norfolk. 
Messrs. Yoakum, Campbell and Pierce are entitled to 
congratulations on their latest successful coup, which 
means a further widening of the commercial and finan- 
cial “sphere of influence” of this city, and accelerated 
development for the entire South and Southwest. These 
men are pushing forward along lines which bid fair 
ultimately to change the entire railroad map of the 
United States. They are men fully representative of 
the best spirit of new St. Louis and of the genius of 
imagination necessary to effectuate colossal business en- 
terprise. With bold perseverance, they are perfect- 
ing plans having for ultimate object simpler, quicker 
and cheaper transportation facilities between the Rio 
Grande and the North Lakes, and between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans. Under’ the aggresively skill- 
ful management of Mr. Yoakum and his associates, 
the ’Frisco, within the space of only seven years, has 
developed into one of the most important and most 
prosperous systems of the country. Its mileage and 
earnings have doubled and quadrupled. It has estab- 
lished a passenger and freight service that is secon 
to none. It is, in conjunction with the splendid Gould 
system, one of the most potent factors in the upbuilding 
of the region traversed by its extensive lines. ‘The 
’Frisco is a St. Louis institution. St. Louis brains, 


The city 








pluck and money have made it what it is. The op- the complete control of the Secretary of War. This son to be satisfied with his investment and the result 
erations of Mr. Yoakum and his associates are of epoch- was certainly not the intention of Congress. The of his work of five years. He has secured his share 
making economic import. They are conducted in a_ statute was framed with the express purpose of cloth- of prosperity and, at the same time, made a man out 
spirit sure of purpose, prescient in judgment and re- ing the Chief of Staff with the powers and duties of of himself. His quick and striking success demon- 
courceful in execution. They advertise St. Louis in the Commanding General, and of creating a corps of strates that what many a man made of the right stuift 


the only way that carries home conviction nowadays. military officers resembling the General Staff of is most in need of to acquire the requisite means of 
‘They attest the city’s growing financial power and in- France and Germany, which is composed of officers comfortable existence is opportunity, and the right 
dependence. Messrs. Yoakum, Campbell and Pierce temporarily detailed from the line of the army to amount of common sense and business foresight to 
haven't their pictures in the paper so frequently as some perform the duties which in this country have, hither- enable him to recognize and make use of it when it 
other St. Louisans. They are not so industriously ac- to, been discharged by the different staff departments presents itself. Bob Carley was a tramp with enougin 
cessible to the interviewer. They are not made the and by the personal staff of the Commanding General. ambition and get-up in him to look around for his op- 
objects of puling adulation. But they are doing much In Germany, however, the Chief of Staff has a fairly portunity, and he found it at last, and in a place 
more effective work for the city than some of their permanent tenure. and, while acting with the advice where thousands of others saw nothing but a worth- 
contemporaries who are more gorgeously and perti- of the General Staff, is responsible only to the Em- less quagmire. As his case proves, there are many 


naciously exploited in the local press. peror, and free from any interference on the part of ways of “striking it rich” and finding “pay dirt.” 
ee be the War Minister. Congress undoubtedly com- ak 
Growth of Race Prejudice mitted a mistake by making it permissible for the The Yacht Race 
Even the Australians can now boast of a race prob- Secretary of War to “boss” the Chief of Staff Ir will be a fascinating yachting contest—that 


lem: Their government recently issued an order pro- and to reduce him to a mere figurehead. There was which is to begin off Sandy Hook, Thursday, this 
jibiting the manning of contract steamers by Lascars no reason for making the latter responsible to the week. The sporting world is in a fever of expecta- 
(colored people), and refused to rescind this order President as well as to the Secretary of War. It tion. The betting has been fast and furious for some 
even after the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, would have been much better to reduce the powers of weeks. Most of it, of course, indicates supreme con- 
had informed it that he would not recommend the pay- the Secretary, and to make his office ministerial rather fidence in the superiority of Reliance, the American 
ment of postal subsidies to companies discriminating than discretionary, at least, so far as it concerns it- boat, at the wheel of which will be that gallant and 
against colored men. . Subsequently, Mr. Chamber- self with the functions of the General Staff. Why, well-approved tar, Capt. Charles Barr, the popular 
lain, after his manner, suggested a compromise, but one may ask, should a civilian, who is, ordinarily, hero of many a determined and exciting combat on 
Mr. Barton, the Australian Premier, spurned it in an only a narrow-minded politicastro, unable to distin- the briny waters. Reliance has, in preliminary trials, 
almost discourteously peremptory manner. “We won't guish a captain from a colonel, be made, or considered, behaved most splendidly. In almost _ three 
allow any interference by the home government in superior to a Chief of Staff, who, after years of study hundred miles of sailing, she has consistently shown 
Australian affairs,” said the Australian statesman. and training, is thoroughly conversant with military herself nine minutes better than Columbia, the former 
Whether Downing street will do anything further in affairs and requirements, and surrounded and assisted victor, in every thirty miles. Genial, gallant, gener- 


the premises, is doubtful. _ It cannot afford to es- by a body of carefully selected officers? ous, Sir Thomas Lipton has lots of faith in his 
trange the Australians—when Chamberlain is advocat- ak -h Shamrock III. He is such a jolly, good fellow, that 
ing imperial federation and preferential tariffs. | From A Tramp and a Swamp Americans almost feel as if they would not care a 
which it would seem that race prejudice will be per- THERE is some excellent business timber among doit were he to win and to secure the cup this time. 


mitted to grow among the Antipodeans. The white our tramps. Some of these vagroms, if otherwise But, then, it does not make much difference who wins, 
Australian does not admit of equal rights for the col- properly endowed in their physical and mental make- though, of course, we Americans do hope that Re- 
ored man, no more than does the white American. How up, need only the right sort of opportunity to develop /iance will prove the best boat. Sir Thomas Lipton 
can he, when he is constantly being impressed with into useful and honorable members of the staid and is a man who takes victory and defeat with equal 
the “white man’s burden?” The colored man, he thinks, struggling bourgeois class. This is proved in a strik- calmness. He knows that Americans are giving him 
being his “burden,” cannot be his equal. He is con- ing manner by the case of Bob Carley, who arrived, a fair fight, under equal conditions, and that the cup 
vinced that he can rightfully lay claim to supremacy, some five years ago, in far-off Glenburn, Maine, an ill, will go to the contestant who honestly deserves it. 
because he is the intellectual and moral superior of weary and discouraged tramp, to whom life held out But, really, Sir Thomas Lipton should win. He is 
the colored man. All this may be dispiriting from neither hope nor opportunity, and who has since be- such a fine and daring sportsman. And we are sure 
a humanitarian standpoint, but it is a fact that is come one of the representative citizens of that com- he would win if any boat other than Reliance were 
growing more insistent every day, and has to be taken munity. And this is how the evolution from vaga- pitted against his fleet and pretty Shamrock III. 


into serious consideration by every statesman who is bond to business man started and progressed. Bob ab ob 
not a doctrinaire. Even the Jews are now showing Carley, after having recovered his health and courage Underground Perils 
race-prejudice, though they are the last people on in the Maine town, set to cutting and shaving hoop- Tue underground railway disaster in Paris caused a 


earth who should do so. They deny that their law- poles in winter. The revenue from this work fur- terrible loss of life. In some of its features, it must 
giver, Moses, married a negro, though in the twelfth nished the means of subsistence, and left a surplus of have been ghastly in the extreme. It induces shud- 
chapter of Numbers, first verse, it is written, “Miriam ten dollars in the spring. This surplus he invested in ders to think of the terrorizing darkness in the tunnel, 
and Aaron spoke against Moses because of the Ethio- the purchase of ten acres of an alder-grown swamp, with frenzied people rushing to and fro, trampling up- 
pian woman whom he had married, for he had married which, previous to that time, had been considered on and struggling with each other in a mad, yet vain 
an Ethiopian woman.” The Jews say Ethiopian doesn't worthless, and then began to burn rough alder wood endeavor to get out of the flames and away from the 
mean negro in this place; but it means negro every- into charcoal. The latter he sold in Bangor at good stifling gases. How it happened? A defective dyna- 


where else in the Bible. profit. The crooked sticks he used for making rustic mo set-fire to the train. The train being thus im- 
ee Qo lawn furniture, which found ready sale among sum- prisoned, the tunnel soon filled with smoke. This 
The New General Staff mer visitors. Afterwards, the rapid growth of his compelled the passengers to walk back over “live” rails 


Tue creation of a General Staff for the army has alders gave him another idea in money making. He to the last station. Just then, another train approached 
generally been hailed as a step in the right direction. divided his land into ten lots, of one acre each. By from behind, at full speed, telescoped the stalled one, 
And such, undoubtedly, it is. Yet, it would seem that cutting off one acre every year, he manages to keep up and cut unfortunate men, women and children to pieces. 
Congress could have gone a little further and made a succession of fuel and charcoal for all times. In Deaths from suffocation by smoke were likewise nu- 
the Chief of Staff, who is to “supervise” the army, this way, Bob Carley has acquired a competency and merous. It was a veritable inferno. This horrible 
more independent of a civilian, inexperienced Sec- the respect of his fellow-citizens, who now propose to catastrophe has served to disclose some of the lurking 
retary of War. As the statute reads, “the Chief of elect him to the Legislature, where, they believe, he dangers of an underground railway system. It has 
Staff, under the direction of the President or of the could teach the law-makers how to draw wealth out of justified all the criticism that such a high authority 
Secretary of War, under the direction of the Presi- muck swamps. The erstwhile tramp has built him- as Mr. Westinghouse has made of all systems which 
dent, shall have supervision of all troops and of cer- self a house costing two thousand dollars. He also has do not provide for the use of the electric current in 
tain departments enumerated, and shall perform such 4 nice little sum in the bank, and an assured income of non-combustible trains or cars. The peril connected 
other duties, not otherwise assigned by law, as may fifteen hundred dollars a year from his swamp land. with the use of combustible cars is, necessarily, very 
he assigned to him by the President.” These invest Estimated on his income basis, the ten acres for which small on surface lines, but portentous in its possibilities 
the Chief of Staff with very little independent power. he originally paid ten dollars. should now be worth on subterranean systems. So long as insulating ma- 
As a matter of fact, they leave him practically under at least thirty thousand dollars. Bob Carley has rea- terial in electric machinery is inflammable, so long 
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will there be grave danger in the use of the wonderful 
fluid. 
a warning to the projectors and builders of New York’s 
underground road, and it is also hoped that the “holo- 
caust” will be remembered when arrangements are com- 
by electricity 


The Paris accident, it is hoped, will serve as 


pleted in this city for running trains 


ak ob 
Uncle Sam’s Tce Plant 
For almost two years, the United States govern- 
ment has been in the ice business at Manila, and to 
Taft says the 


through our tunnel. 


good pecuniary advantage. Governor 


plant has been a veritable gold mine. Among the 


Filipinos it has a large clientéle. However, the 
Government has decided to sell it, because it does not 
consider it one of its legitimate functions to manufac- 
ture ice for private sale. Governor Taft believes his 
plant is easily worth one million dollars, and is will- 
ing to let it go at that. So anybody with the neces- 
sary amount of cash can establish himself in the ice 
business at Manila and be assured of large profits from 
the very start. The Government offers a “cold, solid” 
proposition, which should find ready takers. 
cess in manufacturing experiments has proved conclu- 
sively that government ownership is not such a bad 


There’s “money in it,” if conducted 


Its suc- 


thing, after all. 
or. business principles. There would likewise be a 
substantial balance to the good in the Post-Office De- 
partment, if only it were administered as it should be, 
and kept free from the corruptive influence of poli- 
tics. 
ode ol 
Poor Emma Calvé 

EmMMA CALVE is suffering from heart-disease, su 
perinduced, not by chagrin d’amour, but by popular 
About 


was in grave danger of growing inartistically obese. 


flesh-reducing methods. five years ago, she 


Thoroughly alarmed thereby, she devised various 


means to keep au rigueur. She became a vigorous, 
enthusiastic pedestrian. Miles upon miles she walked 
At the same time, she put the alimentary 


In short, she did 


every day. 
process upon a starvation basis. 
everything her mind could devise, and her naturally 
indolent, languorous nature withstand, to escape the 
And, to her credit be it said, with emi- 
In- 
She 


rhapsodized over it to her mystic lover, who has since 


dread peril. 
nent success. The too, too, solid flesh melted. 


finite was her delight when she noticed this. 


played the truant and vowed allegiance to another. 
Sut, eheu! Emma had to pay dearly for her triumph, 
for, within a short time, symptoms of heart disease 
made their appearance and aroused her deepest anx- 
iety. Her medical advisers shake their heads and 
tell her that she was too strenuous in her efforts to 
prevent an unpulchritudinous accumulation of flesh. 
Poor woman! Love, flesh and health have vanished 
together, and left her behind them—thin in flesh and 
sick at heart. What is the moral of this lesson? That 
we should not rebel against the flesh, but patiently 
look on while it proceeds to cover us, layer upon layer, 
Better a burdensome em- 


incessantly, insidiously. 


bonpoint than a weak, flaccid heart. 
ak ab 
Officials With Princely Incomes 

THe presidents of many of our railroad, industrial 
and banking corporations are drawing annual sala- 
ries which, in the eyes of the “submerged tenth,” rep- 
resent something more than small fortunes. The ser- 
vices of A. J. Cassatt, the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system, are considered worth seventy- 
five thousand dollars a year. The same amount is 
paid to the new head of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The general solicitor of the uniformly 


prosperous Standard Oil Company is in receipt of an 
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annual income that is five times as large as is that of 


the head of the most successful and most prosperous 
politico-economic enterprise in the world,—the United 
States of America. S. R. Callaway, who manages the 
fortunes of the American Locomotive Company, does 
not find it particularly difficult to hobble along on an 
annual salary of oné hundred thousand dollars. Henry 
O. Havemeyer, of the Sugar TruSt, who is a strong 
believer in the payment of subventions to politicians 
with a vigilant eagle-eye for business, has a job that 
pays equally as well. Several New York and Chi- 
cago bank presidents are credited with wages amount- 
ing to fifty thousand dollars a year. Considering the 
many opportunities they have of adding to their an- 
nual income in other directions, they have every rea- 
son to be satisfied with their financial status. George 
F. Baker, president of the First National Bank, of 
New York, has prospered so well that he is now be- 
lieved to have and to hold at least thirty million dol- 
All these men are, undoubtedly, worth their 
generally composed 


lars. 
salaries. Boards of directors, 
of experienced, careful business men, are not given 
to paying big salaries to second-rate officials. If they 
are willing to pay one hundred thousand dollars a year 
to the president of their corporation, they have fyll 
reason to think that he is giving them their money’s 
Yes, it is known that some con- 
paying they 

This was more than once re- 


worth in services. 
cerns have been salaries which 
should not have paid. 
vealed during the era of railroad receiverships, and 
caused a great deal of indignation among aggrieved 
stockholders who had to pay heavy assessments. Gen- 
erosity to officials is all right, but there’s a limit to 
it, which, if transgressed, wrongs the shareholders and 
justifies them in seeking legal redress. Sometimes 
an ultra-liberal salary only has the effect of spoiling a 


Vide “Charlie” Schwab. 


previously good official. 


Keeping Cities Clean 

In his recent lecture at the University of Chicago, 
Professor Charles Zueblin made use of some vigorous 
language in regard to the uncleanliness of American 
cities. He considered it the outgrowth of careless, 
unclean habits on the part of the people. Said he: 
“The American people are not cleanly enough. I mean 
the native-born American, whose ancestors date back 
to the Revolution. They multiply bath tubs in their 
houses, but they spit on the sidewalks and throw refuse 
Smoke from the chimneys covers the 
land with grime. All these things indicate a barbaric 
idea of cleanliness.” It is 
a censurable indifference to filthy habits and practices 
which is responsible for much of the prevailing un- 
There is too much 
the 
As long as the house itself is in a clean and 


in the alleys. 


The Professor is right. 


cleanness in our municipalities. 
of the don’t-car-how-it-looks disposition among 
people. 
orderly condition, the average American is satisfied to 
live in any old place, no matter what it looks like, as 
long as he can make money in it. Aesthetic consider- 
ations do not count for much, as yet, though they un- 
questionably will, after a while. If every citizen were 
as heedful in matters of cleanliness and sanitation as 
he should be, American cities would present a much 
better appearance. This has been strikingly proved, 
for instance, in St. Louis, by the results of the recent 
enactment of an anti-spitting ordinance. Perhaps 
there would be little reason to complain about filth, 
smoke and generally unsanitary conditions if the task 
of cleaning the city were turned over to energetic 
women. Professor Zueblin appears to be an enthu- 
siastic believer in turning over jobs of this kind to 
women. Things would be in much better shape in 
city households if some of the administrative depart- 


ments were headed by resolute, practical, experienced 





women. Where man utterly fails, woman will achieve 
miracles, especially in matters of the kind under con 
sideration. The ideal in American municipal admin- 


istration will not be realized until woman is given a 


ob 


share in it. 


The Humbert Case 
M. CogueEtin, the noted French actor, considers the 
Judging at this 
distance, he seems to be “off.” There is nothing in the 
least dramatic about the trial. It bears all the well- 
known ear-marks of a genuine farce. 


Humbert trial a poignant drama. 


Contrary to the 
belief heretofore current, the resourceful feminine high- 
Up to this 
writing, she has failed to besmirch the reputation of 


roller has no startling revelations to make. 


any prominent politician, littérateur or financier. She 
is all bluster, buncombe and braggadocio. In reading 
the meager details of the court proceedings, one fevis 
amazed that intelligent persons could ever have allowed 
themselves to be duped by the shallow tricks and utter- 
ly ridiculous pretensions of this conscienceless woman 
and her accomplices. She “worked” the exclusive cir- 
cles of Parisian society for years with her fantastic 
talk about the Crawford inheritance, and never found 
the least difficulty in borrowing millions of frances from 
She 


fascinated everybody who came in contact with her. 


leading financiers who should have known better. 


Her apparently limitless resources facilitated her tri- 
umphs and served to ward off all suspicion. Money 
is as much respected in the French capital as it is in 
New York. 


whose utter coarseness and scandalous antecedents are 


There are some social “lions” in Paris 
willingly overiooked simply, and only, because they 
are atoned for by a lavish display of wealth and sy- 
baritic entertainments. The Humberts were known 
to be, and posed as, parvenus. The fashionable world 
was fully conversant with the origin of their income 
The 
Humbert case constitutes a graphic commentary 3n 
the gullibility of Parisian society. 


It knew that they lived on borrowed money. 


However, it would 
be useless to look for a superior brand of intelligence 
among a class which has revived the religious cult of 
Isis. As above said, the trial of the famous, or in- 
famous,“Madame” is a rank farce. There is no more of 
the dramatic in it than there is in a Rogers Brothers’ 
burlesque. The Humberts are clever criminals, and 
that’s all they are. _ There’s no tragedy in their case. 
Their record does not contain any deep, psychological, 
absorbing problems. They were “dead-beats” on a 
grandiose scale, and their victims were fools, who de- 
served to be fooled. 
ak eb 
Anthracite in Colorado 

CONSIDERING the present large profits in the anthra- 
cite coal trade, it’s a wonder that not more is done 
towards an exploitation of the admittedly rich anthra- 
cite deposits of Colorado. According to late investi- 
gations conducted by a geological authority connected 
with the Colorado State School of Mines, there is an 
abundance of fine anthracite in Routt County. The 
coal found there is regarded as being of as high a 
quality as that of Pennsylvania. 
to be fifteen feet thick. 
comprises more than 


The veins are said 

The area of the coal fields 
three hundred square 
There would seem to be plenty of inducement to’ mine 
this coal. At the present time, a first-class anthracite 
coal mine pays as well as any of the large gold pro- 
ducers at Cripple Creek. 
hustle on themselves. 


miles. 


Coloradoans should get a 
If their anthracite deposits are 
up to authoritative representations, they should be able 
to enter into vigorous and successful competition with 
the Eastern operators for the Western trade. The 
news of anthracite in Colorado ought to be good news 
to St. Louis. - If St. Louis can have cheaper anthra- 












It is soft coal smoke 


ite this. will be a cleaner city. 
hat makes us grimy. 
ab ab 
About Microbes 
A wicH medical authority assures us it is possibile 
to “take too many precautions against such an insidious 
foe as the microbe.” He is right. Long have we 
suspected that this age is going microbe-mad. It is 
There is the microbe this and 
the microbe that. Every physical, intellectual and 
moral disorder is considered of microbial origin. In 
fact, the whole universe is being metamorphosed into 
Perhaps, after a while, we shall 


microbe everywhere. 


one huge microbe. 
be told that his microbial lordship isthe source of all 
life. Who knows? Such a theory wouldn’t be much 
worse than all the others which have sprung out of the 
thought-racked heads of solemnly-sad philosophers 
and scientists. It may well be that we are all mi- 
crobes, and that Burke was not wrong, after all, when 
he spoke of man’s “insect life of yesterday.” Yet, 
let's not worry over microbes. Let’s forget all about 
them. It is easy to do this, since they cannot be 


weighed by the pound. 


ob oh ch 
THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE 


BY THOMAS STEWART M’NICCOLL. 


{The editor of the Mirror wrote last week that he 
had found himself unable to read through Mr. James 
Lane Allen’s novel, “The Mettle of the Pasture,” re- 
cently published by the Macmillans, and commented 
upon the work in terms of caustic disapproval. How- 
ever, views differ, and here is an article as generous- 
ly appreciative as the editor’s paragraph was con- 
temptuously unfavorable. The book and its prob- 
lem are to be much discussed, and this review puts 
both in a favorable light before the Mirror readers, 
who are not bound to accept the editor's opinions 
as the last word on all things.] 


HE first impression of James Lane Allen’s “Met- 
- tle of the Pasture” is decidedly disappointing. 
We miss the delicate passages of prose poetry, 
the beautiful nature studies which we have come to 
expect in all of his works, from the dainty, delightful 
“Kentucky Cardinal,” to the noble “Reign of Law.” At 
the very first we encounter a problem, old as the hills, 
—the problem whether a man shall divulge his past life 
to the woman he is to marry. Disappointed and 
somewhat disgusted, we hastily turn over the pages 
and find page after page of matter not relevant, appar- 
ently, to the story as started. We are deeply disap- 
pointed, and wonder, “What does he mean—is he nev- 
er going to get started?” Sticking to the reading,—now 
a task and not the pleasure, we had expected,—at last 
there dawns upon us the subdued but noble purpose 
of the story, and all the jarring, disappointing things, 
even the shock of the ante-nuptial confession, fall into 
line and make up a beautiful, consistent whole. 

And this noble purpose finds expression in the very 
title itself, “The Mettle of the Pasture.” The display 
of mettle—mettle in man and woman, the mettle of 
honor, truthfulness, integrity, patience under disap- 
pointment,—is the motive of the book. 
expressed by Judge Morris, one of thé examples of 
mettle given, as follows: “Of course you have noticed 
how Shakespeare likes the word mettle, how he likes 
the thing. 


This is well 


The word can be seen from afar over the 
vast territory of his plays like the same battle flag set 
up in different parts of a field. 
the heroic English plays, and in the Roman and in the 


It is conspicuous in 


Greek, it waves alike over comedy and tragedy, as a 
rallying signal to human nature. I can imagine | 
see his face as he writes of the mettle of children,— 
the mettle of a boy—the quick mettle of a schoolboy—a 
lad of mettle—the mettle of a gentleman—the mettle 


of a woman, Lady Macbeth—the mettle of a King— 
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mettle of a speech—even the mettle of a rascal—mettle 
in death. I love to think of him, a man who had 
known trouble, writing the words: ‘The insuppressive 
mettle of our spirits.’ ” 

Further on the same person speaks of the charac- 
teristic mettle of the American. ‘What is the char- 
acteristic mettle of the American? He has had new 
ideas, but has he developed a new virtue or carried any 
eld virtue forward to characteristic development? Has 
he added to the civilization of Europe the spectacle of 
a single virtue transcendently exercised? We are not 
braver than other people, we are not more polite, we 
are not more honest or more truthful or more sincere 
or kind. I wish to God that some virtue, say the vir- 
tue of truthfulness, could be known throughout the 
world as the unfailing mark of the American—mettle 
of his pasture. Not to lie in business, not to lie in 
love, not to lie in religion, to be honest with one’s fel- 
low men, with women, with God— suppose the rest of 
mankind would agree that this virtue constituted the 
characteristic of the American! That would be fame 
for ages.” 

To set forth and depict examples of this sort of 
mettle is the task the has undertaken—a 
scmewhat thankless task, because the ideal is so much 
at war with our practices in these degenerate days of 
fierce competition and questionable business. The first 
example is that of the ante-nuptial confession. . Here 


novelist 


we have a young man—product of two antagonistic 
hereditary tendencies—one of which is ascetic and 
narrow, from a long line of thin-lipped, black-gowned 
priests and ministers; the other open, joyous and free, 
loving the good things of earth and drinking deep of 
them while youth and opportunity lasted, this from an- 
other line of red-blooded men, great lovers, sinners, 
perhaps, and fighters, but full men. This young man, 


Rowan, is the embodiment of both tendencies, and 


their conflict in him ruins his life. We find him upon 
the evening of his acceptance by /sabel, a proud, high- 
minded girl, type of all that is best in womanhood. She 
has known him from childhood and imagines - slie 
knows all there is to be known, and loves and honors 
him beyond words. Rowan, with the mettle of truth- 
fulness and honor, which is the keynote to the book, in- 
sists upon telling her a chapter of his college life with 
its complications with that “red host of camp followers 
who beleaguer in outer darkness every army of men.’ 
Shocked, cruelly hurt to the very soul, insulted and hu- 
miliated, Jsabel turns and leaves him, as fleeing from 
some filthy thing. He had been her idol, her ideal, 
her first love, and she believed the love he offered as 
pure and fresh as her own. The mettle of her high 
character is shown by the complete rejection of him— 
even while still loving him. 

A poorer student of human nature than Lane AI- 
len, might have made her insulted love take refuge in 
hate, and clamor for revenge—but not so /sabel. Does 
anyone think her cold and unfeeling ?—Then read her 
own defence—uttered after the stupefaction and pain of 
the shock had passed away. “Did you imagine that 
while it (the confession) was still fresh on your lips, 
I would smile in your face and tell you it made no dif- 
ference? Was I to hear you speak of one whose youth 
and innocence you took away through her frailties, and 
then step joyously into her place? Was this the unfeel- 
ing, the degraded soul you thought to be mine? Would 
I have been worthy even of the poor love you could 
give me, if I had done that?” Some may yet say that 
it has been, and will be, the sad task of love through 
all the long ages, to forgive even greater things for 
sweet love’s sake. They may want /sabel to exclaim 
with one of Tom Moore’s impassioned women: 


“T know not, I care not if guilt’s in thy heart, 
I but know that I love thee whatever thou art. ° 
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And yet, where is the man who would do that—say 
that! No, he wants his love to be pure as a dewdrop 
newly distilled in the bosom of the rose. If she be like 
Tess, sinned against as well as sinning, like 
Angel Clare 
her to even greater sinning than any she had known. 
But /sabel loves aright. Hear her sad voice sounding 
through tears: “You may think that I had no deep 
feeling, no constancy, no mercy, no forgiveness; that 


poor 


another he will desert her and expose 


it was easy to give you up, because I never loved you. 
I shall have enough to bear, and I cannot bear that. 
So I want to tell you that you will never know what 
A woman cannot speak until 
she has the right; and before you gave me the right, 


my love for you was. 
you took it away. For some little happiness it may 
bring me hereafter, let me tell you that you were every- 
If I had taught myself to 
make allowances for you, if I had seen things to for- 


thing to me—everything. 


give in you, what you told me would have been only 
one thing more, and I might have forgiven. But all 
that I saw in you I loved, Rowan, and I believed that 
I saw everything.” 

One wonders vaguely here: What if Rowan had 
held his peace? Given his peculiar character, the se- 
crecy would have preyed upon him and spoiled his 
He had not intended to tell, and we find him 
musing afterwards: “Is it, then, wrong for a man to 
do right? Is it ever right to do wrong? Should I have 
had my fling and never have cared and never have 
spoken? Is there a true place for deception in the 
world? May our hypocrisy with each other be a virtue? 
If you have done evil, shall you live the whited sepul- 
chre? Ah, Jsabel, how easily I could have deceived you! 


peace. 


Does a woman care what a man may have done, if he 
be not found out? Is not her highest ideal for him a 
profitable reputation, not a spotless character? No, I 
will not wrong you by these thoughts. It was you 
who once said to me that you loved ‘all that you saw 
in me, and believed that you saw everything. All that 
you asked of me was truthfulness that had no sorrow. 
To have one chance in life, in eternity, for a white 
name, and to lose it!” 

Although /sabel leaves Rowan, she keeps his secret 
and the world knows not the reason for the broken 
engagement. As time passes on, malicious slanders 
threaten to ruin Rozwan’s reputation and his chances 
to do successful work. Hearing of these cruel rumors 
Isabel hastens from her travels in Europe to come 
back, to fight by his side to down the hydra-headed 
monster. The world thought her coming back the 
renewal of the old relationship and even Rowan seems 
to think of it in that light, and hurts her again by once 
more demanding that she marry him. Mettle yet, she 
winces at his failure to understand, refuses and goes 
back to Europe. 

Other examples of splendid mettle are found in this 
somber book. There is Judge Morris, who, deserted 
by his love because of foul and malicious slanders upon 
his name, yet had the mettle to go on and live his life 
successfully among the very ones who believed the 
cruel lies—lived to refute them all—lived to be a great 
man among his people, and a friend in need to the 
woman who deserted him. Toward the close of his 
splendid but lonely life occurs a beautiful scene which 
makes up much for all he had borne and suffered. The 
old love of his youth, with a mettle as great as that cf 
Isabel’s, comes alone to the old Judge’s office to ask 
his pardon for the wrong done him so many years be- 


fore. The passage is delicious: 


“She brought with her such grace and sweetness of 
full womanly years that, as she seated herself opposite 
him and lifted her veil from the purity of her face, it 
was like the revelation of a shrine and the office became 
as a place of worship. 


She lifted the veil from the 
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dignity and seclusion of her life. She did not speak 
at once, but looked about her. Many years had passed 
since she had entered that office, for it had long ago 
seemed best to each of them that they should never 
meet. He had gone back to his seat at the desk with 
the open books lying about him as though he had been 
searching, one after another, for the lost fountain of 
youth. He sat there looking at‘her, his white hair 
falling over his leonine head and neck, over his clear 
mournful eyes. The sweetness of his face, the kind- 
ness of it, the shy, embarrassed, almost guilty look on 
it from the old pain of being misunderstood, the terri- 
ble pathos of it all, she saw these; but whatever her 
emotions, she was not a woman to betray them at such 
a moment, in such a place. 

“*T do not come on business,” she said. ‘All the 
business seems to have been attended to; life seems 
very easy, too easy. Ihave so littleto do. But Iam 
here, Ravenel, and I suppose I must try to say what 
brought me.’ She waited for some time, unable to 
speak. ‘Ravenel,’ she said at length, ‘I cannot go any 
longer without telling you that my great sorrow in 
life has been the wrong I did you.’ 

“He closed his eyes quickly and stretched out his 
hand against her, as though to shut out the vision of 
things that rose before him—as though to stop words 
that would unman him. 

“But I was a young girl! And what does a young 
girl understand about her duty in things like that? I 
know it changed your whole life; you will never know 
what it has meant in mine.’ ; 

“*Caroline, he said, and he looked at her with 
brimming eyes, ‘if you had married me I’d have been 
a great man. I was not great enough to be great 
without you. ‘The single road led the wrong way—to 
the wrong things.’ 

“‘T know it,’ she said, ‘I know it all, and I know 
that tears do not efface mistakes, and that prayers do 
not atone for our wrongs.’ 

“She suddenly dropped her veil and rose. 

““Do not come out to help me,’ she sajd, as he 
struggled up also. He did not want to go, and he held 
out his hand, and she folded her soft, pure hands about 
it; then her large, noble figure moved to the side of 
his, and through her veil—her love and sorrow hidden, 
from him—she lifted her face and kissed him.” 


Another example of mettle is Professor Hardage, 
an obscure teacher in an obscure town, when his ability 
and talents should have had a wider field. He is a 
self-made American—that glory of our boasting—but 
as the novelist observes; “we sometimes forget that 
an early life of hardship, while it may bring out what 
is best in a man, so often wastes up his strength and 
burns his ambition to ashes in the fierce fight against 
odds too great. So the powers which should have car- 
ried him far, carry him only a little distance, or leave 
him standing exhausted where he began.” The pic- 
ture of Professor Hardage living his life among his 
books, making a home for his unmarried sister, another 
example of mettle—the mettle of the unmarried wom- 
an familiarly called old maid—is a beautiful one. Oth- 
er types of mettle are the mettle of a clean, young scien- 
tist, Rowan’s brother, Dean, who dares to marry the 
girl he loves, (type of mettle in a poor farmer’s daugh- 
ter,) although she is so much his inferior in social po- 
sition, 

A striking parallel can be drawn between the re- 
ception accorded this new book of Allen’s and that 
given to Thomas Hardy’s “Tess,” when that powerful, 
At first there 
was keen disappointment, then astonishment and dis- 
may that Hardy should join the ranks of realists, but 


but disagreeable, story first came out- 


finally, all this dissatisfaction gave place to genuine ad- 
miration of the many admirable qualities in the great 
story. Like “Tess,” “The Mettle of the Pasture” is 
not an enjoyable story to read, but when read, it per- 
sists in haunting the mind. 
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HOW SHE GOT READY 


BY JOSH WINK. 


HE’D dressed up to go out with him; 
S ’Twas on the topmost floor ; 


Before the mirror she had posed 
A weary hour or more. 
At last she started down the stairs, 
And he was glad, but then 
She tarried on the second floor 
To see herself again. 


Before another mirror there 
She turned and turned and turned, 

And took her time and primped, as though 
She only was concerned ; 

She patted bows and touched up tucks 
And felt her fluffy hair, 

And rearranged her new “flat” hat 
With undiminished care. 


And then she gathered up her skirts 
And fixed them in her hand, 

Coquettishly looked back once more 
Into the mirror, and— 

Went down another flight of stairs 
To the reception-room, 

Where he was huddled, like a chunk 
Of rainbow-colored gloom. 


He smiled, as any husband should, 
But managed not to speak, 

And it was well; for he was sure 
He’d waited there a week. 

He rose to go, but she advanced 
Upon the large pier-glass, 

And back and forth in front of it 
Began to pass and pass. 


She started with her hat and hair 
And gradually worked down, 

Inspecting things, until she reached 
The bottom of her gown. 

She caught her skirts again and looked 
To see how she’d appear, 

And, evidently satisfied, 
She said: “I’m ready, dear!” 


He heaved a sigh (but made it soft) 
And headed for the street, 
But hearing not the footfalls 
Of her Louis XIV feet, 
He turned—he staggered and then fell 
Against the nearest wall— 
She was gazing in the mirror 
In the hat-rack in the hall! 
Baltimore American. 
ode be cde 
ABOUT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


AITING in a dentist’s ante-room the other 
\W. day, it chanced that I became acquainted 
with a famous dancing-master who, hav- 
ing spent the best part of his sixty years teaching 
the “grown folks” of New York and Boston how tv 
dance, has come West in the hope that here at least 
there may be enough of men and women who wish to 
acquire the terpsichorean art, to make it possible for 
him to eke out a living. 

“Things have changed in the East,” he told me. 
“There are very few grown people with the desire or 
the opportunity to dance who did not learn the art in 
I do not teach children. Why? 


One can- 


their childhood. 
Because, as a rule, they don’t pay as well. 
not ask a child for more than fifty cents the lesson. 





I get from two to five dollars for each lesson that | 


give to adults. Even if one could get the top price 
from youngsters, it would not be profitable to teach 
them. They learn too easily. A man of forty re- 
quires a score of lessons to acquire what a boy af ten 
will master in five! Children are so imitative. The, 
will come into a class. The teacher begins indi- 
vidually with one, two, three pupils. By the time he 
has reached the last of a line of twenty, the untaught 
pupil who tries last knows as much as the first. Most 
children are imitative. They cannot explain what 
they are doing; they don’t know exactly how they do 
that which they do. 
They are not self-conscious like men and 


They are not hampered with the fear of be- 


But the effect is there and the 
practice. 
women. 
ing ridiculous. 

He went on to tell me that most of the grown peo- 
ple who wish to learn dancing are men and women 
of mature years—from 40 to 60! 

Most of them are in love! All of them have a “m»- 
tive” for acquiring the art which will permit them to 
appear favorably at social gatherings. They are 
courting somebody, or “setting caps” at somebody 
who dances. They are ashamed of themselves ; some- 
times they are awkward, unimaginative, stolid—hope- 
less subjects, since they are making work of that 
which should be a delight or nothing. 

Dancing and calisthenics for girls are as essential 
parts of sane education as boxing and swimming are 
for boys. The child who dances with grace and un- 
conscious confidence is not obliqued and soiled later 
with motives or affections. 
cent of any purpose except that of pure pleasure. It 
makes for freedom, and poise and power in the limbs. 


It trains the ear, the eye and the touch to the har- 


It is a form of play, inno- 


mony of things; rhythm, melody, grace become under- 
standable in a sense better than physical. With health 
and grace of body, the spirit is uplifted. 
lcok upon the sun and the blue of heaven begomes 
near and winsome. The little one does not fall or 
stumble; it is alert, nimble, in tune with motion, 
aware of colors, sounds, knowing harmony without 
the desire or the need of explaining it. The little 
girl who dances is both elate and dignified in repose; 
she is not doll-like, nor stilted, nor posed. 


The eyes 


Combat is as natural to boys as elegance is to their 
sisters. And power is not apart from gentleness and 
symmetry. No gesture is more graceful or more 
mighty than the stroke of a swimmer’s limbs. ‘The 
art of swimming involves courage, strength, imagina- 
tion, wit and ultimate beauty of contour. Buffeting 
the sea, unlike any other athletic sport, makes for a 
beautiful as well as for a mighty body. 
good, fresh-water swimmers knocked “galley west” 
by a rushing surge which they were not quick enough 
to see and ride. Boxers usually make good switi- 


mers, because eye and foot are as cunning as hand and 


I have seen 


arm. A quick fancy and proved courage have as 
much to do with the development of fine bodies as 
with the achievements of the mind. 
almost equally for both power and confidence, and 
comeliness, physical and psychical, follow. Men and 
women who learn dancing or become “athletes” after 
their growth of mind and body is mature do well; but 
they are finally handicapped with their motives and 
their measurements of such matters. 

Thoughts sinister or sexual prompt them. I hate 
to see a pigeon-toed woman waltz; and I would -not 
like a glove-bout with some man who has an enemy. 
The man or woman who has to learn how to woo or 
fight is in sad case. With boy and girl it is different. 


Grace makes 


There is nothing sinister about the warfare of boy- 
hood; nothing ulterior in the mirth of a child. lf 
they grow up graceless, frail, timid. frowning, anemic, 
or coarse, they are yet unnurtured, no matter how 
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learned. The sense of power, like the organized em- 
battlement of a nation, makes for peace, gentleness, 
consideration, and it commands these things in the 
same degree in which it extends them. Who has 
learned to dance, to box, to ride, to swim in childhood 
must grieve for the grown-up who approaches these 
accomplishments as a neophyte, afraid to walk across 
4 ball-room, anticipating a thrashing, nervous with 
horses, timid of the sea. 

That which is but an incident in the life of a nur- 
tured child, is distorted into an event of great moment 
in the uncultured man and woman. I hope my friend, 
the dancing-master, will not fill his classes with men 
and women here. I hope he will be able to make 
his living from the children. - I hope he will help to 
make a million little heads hold themselves high ; that 
he will give lines of strength and beauty to millions of 
small bodies; that he will help to make happy and 
keen the minds and hearts of the “kids.” Culture is 
not all in books, nor is an accomplishment better than 
the motive which prompts and makes it possible. 


oh bob 
THREE PAINTERS 


BY SIGMOND CLINTON. 


LD, familiar scenes are fast passing away in 
() London. Historic places, haunted by the im- 

mortal memories of ancient days, are in a 
confusing state of modernization. With rude hand 
the iconoclastic spirit of the age is at work, tearing 
down the old and building up the new. Ancient land- 
marks, remindful of many a midnight romance and 
escapade, adorning the pages of literature, or recalling 
great names and great deeds, have been ordered to be 
destroyed, because they are regarded as a hindrance— 
in the creation of the new London. 

The civic metamorphosis is especially to be noticed 
in Chelsea, the old-fashioned artist suburb of the Brit- 
ish capital. Chelsea, it will be remembered, was once 
the home of Thomas Carlyle, and at the zenith of its 
golden age twenty-five years ago, when Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti climbed the tree beneath his studio windows 
to escape the wrath of his Sacred Bull. The Sacred 
Bull and Rossetti are both dead now, and on the spot 
where the bull snorted and did the chasing is erected 
a modern, prosaic apartment building known as “Ros- 
setti Mansions.” Turner, who died in a tumbled-down 
building near Rossetti’s studio, knew Chelsea at its 
best. He dearly loved the historic Bohemian quarter 
along the Thames. Since his death, the prestige of the 
famous haunt of artists has woefully declined. To- 
day it is maintained chiefly because two notabilities, 
delighting in the bequeathed associations, continue to 
live there. 

No longer is the Thames beautiful in Chelsea. The 
famous suburb itself has changed to a startling extent. 
(he Bohemian element of artists has largely disap- 
peared, and, in its place, a less reputable contingent, 
neither Bohemian nor conventional, has invaded the 
quarter. But so long as Sargent and Abbey live, Chel- 
sea will not cease to be the mecca of many modern 
pilgrimages. At the present time, Sargent is the great- 
est drawing card. How long he will remain so, is 
a question much discussed in British art circles just 
now. His position is unique. Three interesting 
things are true of him. He is the lion of the hour; his 
income from his annual sale of paintings is $100,000; 
he has his enemies—as every strong man should have. 

Sargent is of a retiring disposition. Lionizing is 
not one little bit to his taste. 
studios the other way and ran away in sheer terror 


He closed his rambling 


He was last heard from in some out- 
landish place in the Basque Mountains of Spain. The 


of his admirers. 
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week before he left; he could not even be induced to 


open his letters. He will remain away until the end 
of September. Wertheimer, the banking Crcesus, has 
not yet forgiven Sargent for decamping so suddenly 
and unceremoniously. But his anger will not last 
long, for he simply dotes on the great artist. He has 
some member of his family sit to Mr. Sargent every 
year. He is considered the most uncompromising of 
Sargentites. He pays his bills to the painter in blank 
checks. 

Sargent is an extremely modest man; in fact, he 
is timid, and blushes when the subject of painting is 
only so much as mentioned in his presence. He never 
refers either to himself or his work. He shuns praise. 
Sargent is regarded as a hopelessly chronic bachelor, 
and vainly sighed for by many distinguished beauties 
of the English haute volée. Yet Mr. Sargent does 
not pose as a misogynist; he is much too sensible and 
gallant for assuming such an uncharitable attitude. In- 
deed, when ladies visit his studio on the exceedingly 
rare occasions when he entertains, they are charmed 
by the simple cordiality of the welcome. But the ar- 
tist never seeks the society of women. 

His neighbor, Abbey, is his intimate friend. Frank 
Millet and Alfred Parsons are also known to be mitch 
in his society. Paul Helleu, the celebrated French 
etcher, is another cherished friend of Sargent’s, and 
so is Manchini, the eccentric Italian, whose curious 
work with blocks of paint Sargent much admires. 

The aristocracy would entertain Mr. Sargent more 
frequently then thay do, were he to permit it. But 
he won't. He visits the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
shire and the Duke and Duchess of Portland annually, 
and sometimes is induced to go for week-ends and din- 
ner parties in between. With these exceptions, the 
great American artist seldom makes his appearance in 
high fashionable circles. 

Mr. Sargent presents a striking personal appearance. 
He is a fine, well-set man, with a kindly, gentle face. 
There is something of the grand seigneur in his man- 
ner, which is as stand-offish as it is naturally unassum- 
ing. Unless one knew him to be an American, the 
fact might escape detection. Mr. Sargent’s voice is 
typically English, which is accounted for by the fact 
that he has been abroad nearly all his life, having vis- 
ited his native country only a few times. He has 
three fads. He is passionately fond of music and 
plays the piano well. He bicycles and keeps himse!f 
in good physical condition by daily rides about the 
environs of London. He collects pictures, and his 
studio is filled with work of his contemporaries. His 
generosity to young artists is proverbial. 

His income is known to be enormous. 
prices are being paid for some of his paintings. His 
fee is five thousand dollars a figure, and last year he 
exhibited seventeen pictures, several of which include 


Fabulous 


three figures. Among these seventeen were several 
which, for reasons best known to himself, Sargent seit 
direct to their purchasers. His mode of living is very 
It is a comparatively small amout that he 


Most of his income is immediate- 


simple. 
spends on himself. 
ly invested in first-class securities. 

: The American’s closest friend and neighbor, Edwin 
Austin Abbey, “who does painted illustrations,” 
at work on his colossal official picture of the corona- 
tion. At times, he goes to his country place, Morgan 
Hall, where all sorts of armor and historic setting help 
him in the arranging of the ponderous elaborate paint- 
ing. For this, King Edward has already given Mr. 
Abbey several sittings, and Queen Alexandra will give 
at least one before the completion of the work, which, 
Nearly 
all the great dukes and duchesses have sat. Mr. Ab- 
bey’s picture of the coronation is not primarily for 
English admiration, but for exhibition purposes in the 


is now 


it is thought, will be about six months hence. 
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United States. It is being painted at the expense of 
the Agnews, the picture dealers, and will be exhibited 
by them in America immediately after completion. Mr. 
Abbey is also at work on one of a series of paintings 
by various artists illustrative of the city of London. 
This series will be hung in the Royal Exchange. 

As a man, Abbey is in strong contrast to Sargent. 
He is seen much more in society and reputed to be 
rather fond of titles and honors. He is passionately 
Some believe he’d rather be a 
great cricketer than a great artist. 

The rising star on the British firmament of art, at 
the present time. is Boldini, who painted that haunting 
pertrait of Whistler, which we may add en passant, 
is now exhibited for the first time this year at the New 
Gallery. Boldini has already a large following of en- 
thusiastic admirers, who staunchly believe that his 
fame will soon eclipse even that of Sargent. The 
latter does not worry over such a possibility. He is 
too big-hearted for petty fear or envy. In his gen- 
crosity, he does not shrink from paying personal trib- 
ute, occasionally, to the art of his brilliant rival. 


oe Lo ode ee 
DEAD EYES 


THE STORY OF A WIFE’S MISTAKE. 


[) ent FARQUHARSON had sent me sev- 


devoted to cricket. 


eral telegrams to Deauville begging me to go 

and stay for a few days with him at Plougar- 
nec, and though the Deauville crowd was a gay and 
amusing one, and Trouville and Mademoiselle Phry- 
nette, of the Folies Plastiques, conveniently and de- 
lightfully near, although, too, my automobile was, as 
usual, out of order, and I should have an all-day cross- 
country journey by slow trains before I got to Plou- 
garnec, I threw up everything and went, for I had 
not seen Derrick since his awful accident. 

Two years ago Farquharson was the merriest of all 
our merry crowd. Wherever there was fun to be 
had, there, too, was Farquharson, and there had beeu 
one shout of dismay when of a sudden he had an- 
nounced his engagement to Mademoiselle de Marcy, 
and after marriage had gone off to live in the old castle 
which belonged to him at Plougarnec, upon the rock- 
bound coast of Finisterre. 

I understood this sudden change in Derrick much 
better than the other fellows did, for 1 knew him bet- 
ter. I knew that underneath the viveur’s varnish, be- 
hind the apparent carelessness which cloaked the mau 
of pleasure, lay a deep stratum of mystic sentimentality 
which Farquharson had, no doubt, inherited from his 
Breton mother. 

Often and often, on our way back to our rooms in 
Paris, after a wild night of pleasure where he had 
been the maddest of us all, Derrick had betrayed his 
poet’s soul to me, and I was not at all surprised at 
his infatuation for, and marriage with, Sibylle de Mar- 
cy, that thin slip of a girl fresh from the convent- 
school, whose green eyes with the hazel flecks in them, 
pale face and coral-tinted lips, and crown of hair which 
leoked like nothing so much as the seashore sand 
touched by the morning sun, had won his poet’s heart. 

Sibylle was as enigmatic as her name and her ap- 
pearance. 
had something to speak about, who never chattered 


A quiet girl who never spoke, unless she 


chiffons as the others did, and who, as Farquharson 
had said, was a piece of Brittany transplanted into 
Paris. When he said that, I knew he meant to marry 
her. 

And then, less than a year after the marriage, after 
a few months spent, as Derrick’s few short letters to 
me clearly showed, in one long honeymoon—the trag- 
edy. Sibylle had gone into her husband’s room one 
morning and found him moaning on the bed. She 
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had shrieked for assistance. A cousin of hers, Madame 
de Vincennes, a young widow who was staying with 
them, and the servants came, and found her fainting by 
the bedside. Derrick lay there, a tiny path of half- 
dried blood running from each eye to the red-stained 
pillow, the poor eyes sightless, and, clutched tightly in 
each hand, a long golden hairpin. 

The doctor had said that poor Farquharson’s life 
had escaped by something little short of the miraculous. 
As for his sight, that was entirely gone, and gone for- 
ever. Nobody had recognized the hairpins. Madame 
de Vincennes did not know them, nor did Sibylle, and 
after the first week of wondering horror, the thing 
had almost been forgotten, as all things which do not 
concern us closely are forgotten, in this busy, pleasure- 
loving world we call society. 

We knew, however, that the blind man and his wife 
lived on, alone, excepting for a few servants, in the 
old sea-girt chateau out at Plougarnec, and that poor 
Sibylle nursed and tended Farquharson with every re- 
finement of devotion, for Farquharson himself had 
learned, as blind folks do, to do without his sight in 
many ways, and by means of an ingenious little frame- 
work which kept his paper straight and guided his 
right hand, he could and did write letters to us. Sad 
little notes they were, but as a refrain through them 
all ran the devotion of Sibylle to her blind husband. 

It was eight o’clock when I arrived at the chateau, 
and I had left Deauville at six o’clock that morning. 
The castle on its rock glowered grimly as I drove up 
to it, and in the semi-darkness of the summer evening it 
was as though the house itself was blind. Derrick, 
comparatively unchanged, except that his hair was 
silvery white (and Derrick Farquharson was six and 
thirty), and that his sightless eyeballs had that blank, 
white look which told their secret, stood in the great 
hall with his wife to welcome me. They took me into 
they had them- 





the dining-room, and made me eat 
selves dined a good hour before—and after dinner we 
went out across the huge hall with its mullioned win- 
dows, up the carved oaken staircase, and along the gal- 
lery, and into the library, a room as large as any ar- 
tist’s atelier need be, lined on three sides with book» 
shelves, with a bay window looking out to sea. 

Almost in the center of the room was Derrick’s chair. 
Beside it was a high footstool, upon which Sibylle 
dropped naturally, and I could see the two as they sat 
there, he in the high-backed chair, she leaning her pale 
cheek against his knee, and gazing up into those blind 
white eyes of his with the devotion of a spaniel, the 
idyll of her love for her poor sightless husband. 

“Smoke, old man, if you want to.” said Farquhar- 
son: “I have no taste for it as yet, here in the dark, al- 
though the doctor says I shall recover that. But you 
smoke.  Sibylle doesn’t mind it, do you, Sibylle?” 

His hand reached out, and stroked the fair head 
at his side. His wife did not answer. She looked 
straight in front of her, with eyes that seemed to see 
nothing but the past, and in a dull—almost a croaking 
—voice she said) “You know, I did it.” 

I started. “You—you did what, Madame?” 

“This.” And with the noiseless rapidity of a panther 
on its spring, she coiled her lithe body upward and 
kissed her husband lightly on his sightless eyes. Then 
she dropped back on her footstool again, and sat there 
looking into the past as she had done before she spoke. 

“Poor Sibylle,’ murmured Derrick. “But it is true. 
It was her wish that you should come, and it was her 
wish to tell you of what happened.” 

I looked in horror and surprise at this girl who had 
done this thing, and would have spoken, had she not 
just then begun her story, speaking in the same ex- 
pressionless, choked voice, which quivered now and 
then with the sobs which lay behind it. 

“You knew Clarie de Vincennes. She was at our 
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wedding, and after the first few months of our mar- 
ried life, she came here to stay with us. Derrick 
thought that I was likely to be lonely out here in Finis- 
terre, I thought he was getting bored alone with me, 
and so she came. That woman.” 

These last two words, Sibylle hissed out so venom- 
ously that in a flash’ I understood, or thought I under- 
stood, the whole sad story. The young wife who had 
learned to love her husband with a wild and passion- 
ate love that is jealous of his every thought, jealous of 
his past as of the present, and then the other woman, 
woman of the world, with time upon her hands, flirt- 
ing from sheer desoeuvrement with Derrick. But 
Sibylle went on with her story. 

“T had been fond of Clarie—-you know that we were 
girls together and that she is but a year older than I 
am, though she was a widow of a year’s standing on 
our wedding day. But when she came down here she 
seemed to me to bewitch Derrick. He was brighter, 
happier, when she was here. He—but I need not go 
on with that. You know the symptoms—I was jeal- 
ous, and I had cause to be. 

“One night after a long day, during which I had 
seen too much, far too much for my heart’s comfort, 
Derrick insisted on my going to bed early. I was 
looking tired, he said, with a caress. And well I 
might look tired. I was tired—tired of it all. I 
hated this woman who had come into my husband’s 
life and taken him from me. But even more than 
her, I hated him, this man who had first taught me 
how to love, then by the awful path of jealousy had 
taught me how to hate. 

Again the mute caress on her bowed head, and 
Sibylle Farquharson went on: 

“T went up to my room—we used the hall in those 
days to sit in in the evening—and Clarie went to hers. 
It was the room you have. The big one next to ths 
Derrick remained sitting over the fire in the hall, and 
kissed his hand to Clarie as she passed on along the 
gallery. There was, I thought, a promise in their 
eyes, and that night I cried myself to sleep with angry 
fears. 1 woke, and my repeater tinkled three o'clock. 
Derrick was not by my side, and like a flas'1 I realized 
that he was with my cousin. 

“And yet at first I could not and would not believe 
it. The husband whom I either lover or hated,—I did 
not quite know which—the girl with whom I had lived 
like a sister, and here in my own house, a few months 
after marriage! It seemed all too horrible. It could 
not be true. Derrick, I thought, must have fallen 
asleep over the fire, and I should find him there, and 
tease him. I threw on a dressing gown, and without 
troubling to light a candle, went out into the gallery, 
and looked over. ‘The fire threw a dull glow over the 
armchair standing by it, but the chair was empty. 

“Derrick was not there. I stood for a few moments 
gazing stupidly at the empty chair by the fireside, and 
my eyes wandered across to the other side of the gal- 
lery. A door opened, the door opened, the door of the 
room you occupy now, Clarie’s room, and Derrick came 
out quietly, carrying a candle. He was shading the 
light with his left hand, and did not see me as I stood 
there in the dark. I ran back into my room again, 
jumped into bed, and feigned sleep there until he was 
asleep. Then, with hell in my heart, I got up quietly, 
took two hairpins, long, dagger-handled ones,which had 
been Claire de Vincennes’ present to me on my wedding 


and you can realize the rest.” 





morning, and 
I looked at Sibylle, and at Derrick’s sightless eyes, in 
speechless horror. She sprang up from the footstool 
at his feet, and kissed the poor eyes passionately ; then, 
with a sob of bitter anguish, darted from the room. 
We two men sat in silence for some moments. Then 
Derrick said with a soft sigh, “poor girl, she is expiat- 
ing what she did with her whole life.” 


“But you?” I said, “you, Derrick? How could you 
love another woman, and a few weeks after marriage. 
too?” 

“T never did,” he said. ‘Clarie de Vincennes was 
never anything to me. She is Sibylle’s cousin, had 
been almost a sister to her, and my poor wife’s jealousy 
was quite unfounded.” 

“But—but—she saw you coming from Madame de 
Vincennes’ room?” 

“No,” answered Derrick. “I came from this room, 
from the library where I had been reading. The doors 
of this room and the next are next to one another, 
as you know, and Sibylle was mistaken.” 

“But she knows now?” 

“No, and shall never know. I made Madame de 
Vincennes swear before she left the house she would 
never tell my wife the truth, and you, my friend, must 
promise me the same. Poor Sibylle has enough to 
The knowledge of the truth would ki!! 
her, or unhinge her mind.” 


aQo Qe ofe oe 
THE STORY OF THE CUP 


ALBION’S MANY ATTEMPTS TO WIN IT BACK. 


bear as it is. 


OR the next few days the most reprehensible 

F form of ignorance with which a man may be 

charged, will be ignorance concerning the his- 

tory of “The America’s cup,” which the genial and 

gallant Sir Thomas Lipton is now trying to lift. Here 

is the condensed history of the cup-and the contests 
for its possession: 

When it was anonuced, in 1850, that a great World's 
Fair would be held in London during the following 
year, to be accompanied by a series of yacht races at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, yachting in America had reached 
a considerable degree of development, and members >f 
the New York Yacht Club, which had been organized 
six years before, possessed many racers of which they 
were deservedly proud. John C. Stevens, the first 
commodore of the club, determined to enter the contest 
at Cowes, and a syndicate of five proceeded to build 
the schooner yacht America. The vessel was con- 
structed in the shipyard of W.H. Brown, and the cred- 
it of making the model is generally accorded to George 
Steers. America was launched in the spring of 1851, 
and after several successful trial races sailed for 
Cowes. While working up to her anchorage she was 
challenged for a little brush by the cutter Laverock 
whom she beat decisively. This opened the eyes of 
the Britons, and Commodore Stevens was unable to 
make a match race, as he desired, with one or more 
fast English yachts. 

But the America’s opportunity came in the regatta 
of August 22, which was opened to yachts of all na- 
tions, in which the prize was a silver cup valued at 100 
guineas. The course was around the Isle of Wight. 
America’s competitors were six schooners and eight 
cutters. America was easily first at the finish, and, 
according to the famous reply of one of Queen Victo 
ria’s officers to her interrogatory as to the result of the 
race, “there was no second.” Thus was the 4merica's 
trophy won, and from that race around the Isle of 
Wight has grown the rivalry that has cost millions of 
dollars, but which has afforded sport such as the world 
has rarely seen. 


In 1857 the cup that was won by Commodore Stev- 
ens was placed im the hands of the New York Yacht 
Club as a perpetual challenge cup. English yachts- 
men of those days did not have the perseverance or 
sporting blood of Sir Thomas Lipton; they knew 
“when they were licked,” and it was not until 1870 that 
an effort was made to recapture the cup. James Ash- 
bury, of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, made the at- 
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io-4 White Blankets, Wool and Cot- 
ton Mixed Blankets, heavy and 
sood quality—market value to-day 


tf> 0 


oY bo ar 


Sale price $1.85 pair 


11-4 White Union Blankets, very 
warm and __— serviceable—market 
value to-day $3.00— 

Sale price $2.25 


10-4 White Wool Blankets, very fine 
grade and finish, with fancy bor- 
ders—market value to-day $4.00— 

Sale price $3.00 pair 


$6.50— 





11-4 extra fine White Wool Blankets, 
very soft finish and fine twilled 
weave—market value to-day $6.00— 


10-4 Medicated Red Blankets, strictly 
pure wool and real good quality— 
market value to-day $4.00— 


11-4 White Lamb’s Wool Blankets 
and steam shrunk, very fine grade 
and finish—market value to-day 


GREAT BLANKET SALE 


Placing immense orders far in advance and paying spot cash, we obtain from the 
manutacturer price concessions that enable us to offer during this great sale fine blankets 


at much less than market values. 


Sale price $4.35 pair 


Sale price $3.00 pair 97. 





Sale price $5.00 


11-4 Natural Sanitary Gray All-Wool | 12-4 Medicated Red Blankets, steam 
Blankets, very heavy and fine qual- | 
ity—market value to-day $6.50— wool, and very 


Sale price $5.00 


11-4 White Superfine Blankets, strict- 
ly pure wool and steam — shrunk, 
beautiful in finish and guaranteed 
for service—market value to-day finish, with handsome borders— 


Sale price $5.50 


12-4 White St. Mary’s Blankets, and 
strictly pure wool and very fine 
weave, with close smooth nap— 
market value to-day $8.00— 


Sale price $6.50 pair 


shrunk and strictly pure long fine 
warm—market 
value to-day $8.0o— 

Sale price $6.50 pair 


11-4 White Ohio Fleece Lamb’s Wool 
Blankets, and superfine grade and 


market value to-day $9.00— 
Sale price $7.75 


12-4 White, Natural Gray and Medi- 
cated Red Blankets, full 8 pounds 
in weight and very beautiful quali- 
ty—market value to-day $12.50— 


Sale price $10.50 











B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 


and St. Charles Street. 











tempt with the schooner Cambria. This vessel beat 
James Gordon Bennett’s Dauntless in a race across the 
ocean, and her owner was confident of lifting the cup. 
In this, the second race for the cup, on August 8, Cam- 
bria, like America, was compelled to sail against a 
fleet. Twenty-four yachts, including the America, 
were entered. The winner was the schooner Magi., 
Cambria being tenth in the race and America fourth. 
Mr. Ashbury, like Sir Thomas, was not discour- 
aged by one defeat, and a second challenge came from 
him for his new yacht Livonia. There was a lengthy 
wrangle about the conditions of the race,on the question 
particularly of whether or not a challenger should be 
compelled to sail against an entire fleet, the conditions 
under which the cup was won. _ It was finally decided 
that there should be a series of seven races, Livonia 
against a single yacht in each race, the winner of four 
races or more to be considered the winner of the cup. 
Out of this contest grew one of the two disagreea- 
ble incidents in the history of the racing for the cup. 
Columbia was first pitted against the Livonia, and beat 
the Briton easily. In the second race Columbia was 
again the winner, but Mr. Ashbury claimed that his 
His claim 


For the 


yacht had been fouled and filed a protest. 

\as not allowed after a careful investigation. 
third race Columbia was again selected, and was badly 
beaten by Livonia, this being the only race ever won 
by the challenger. The Livonia was then twice beaten 
by Sappho,giving the Americans four of the seven races. 
Mr. Ashbury, however, still claimed the second race, 
and after sailing his vessel twice over the course, 
The New York Yacht Club declined 
to consider his protests and claims, and considerable 


claimed the cup. 


feeling was engendered over the matter. 

Five years after Mr. Ashbury’s second defeat the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club challenged with the 
schooner yacht Countess of Dufferin. 
Was agreed that it should be a match race, and the 
schooner Madeleine was selected to defend the cup. 
Two races, sailed in August, 1876, were enough to 
decide the issue, the Canadian boat being badly beaten 
in both. 


This time it 


It was not until 1881 that another attempt 
to capture the cup was made, and the challenge again 
came from Canada. This was the first sloop race, the 
challenger being the Atlanta, while the Mischief de- 


icnded the trophy, after being the victor in the first se- 


ries of trial races to select a defender. Three races 
had been decided upon, but the Michief won two, and 
a third was unnecessary. 

After a lapse of many years English yachtsmen, in 
1885, made another effort to lift the cup with the Ge- 
nesta, of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and owned by Sir 
Richard Sutton. 
Priscilla, were built, and the former proved so fast in 


Two yachts, the Puritan and the 


the trial race that it was felt that the cup was safe, 
This proved true, as the Puritan made short werk of 
her adversary. 

In the following year the long chain of victories was 
added to by the defeat of the Galatea by the May- 
flower. The challenger was owned by Lieutenant W. 
Henn, of the Royal Navy. 

The Thistle and the Volunteer were the next con- 
testants, in 1887, and when the former, from whom 
great things had been expected, was badly beaten, her 
owner, James Bell, of the Royal Clyde Yacht Club, was 
so surprised that he thought something must be the 
matter with the bottom of his boat, and had her swept 
with ropes. 

Six years elapsed before another challenge came, 
the hiatus being due to a stipulation respecting chal- 
lengers that the Englishmen declared made it neces- 
sary for a challenger to disclose the form of his boat 
in advance, thus putting him at a disadvantage. Con- 
cessions were made, and then Lord Dunraven, of un- 
pleasant memory, appeared upon the scene. challenging 
with Valkyrie II., one of the handsomest yachts ever 
seen in these waters. By this time Nat Herreshoif, 
of Bristol, R. I., had come to the fore as a brilliant 
yacht designer and builder, and he turned out the 
speedy Vigilant, which in the trial races proved her 
right to defend the cup. 
tober, 1893, and Vigilant was an easy victor. 

Lord Dunraven was not satisfied, and two years 
later brought Valkyrie I/I over to make a try for the 
cup. The second effort of his ended with a cloud 


The races were sailed in Oc 


upon the sport. The Defender was the boat chosen 
to meet the challenger, and a fleet of excursion boats 
such as had never been seen at a yacht race crowded 
the lines of the course when the first race was sailed, 
September 7, 1895. After a close and exciting contest 
Defender was returned winner, and from this time 


Dunraven began his peevish and unsportsmanlike 


course. He claimed that Defender had an illegal ad- 
vantage in ballast, an assertion that was at once proved 
untrue by measurements. The second race was one of 
the most memorable in the history of the cup racing. 
Just at the start Valkyrie fouled Defender, and in the 
collision the American vessel’s topmast was split. De- 
fender staggered after her fleeing rival, but in her crip- 
pled condition could not, of coure, win, and Valkyrie 
crossed the line well in the lead. Defender’s skipper 
and owner protested the race, and the committee, after 
careful investigation and the taking of much testimony, 
decided against J’alkyrie and awarded the race to De- 
fender. 

Dunraven then refused to sail the third race. In 
the most: discourteous terms he declined an offer to sail 
the disputed race over and declaimed bitterly on the 
interference of the excursion fleet. Then he began to 
write letters to the cup committee, making all kinds of 
charges, and on his return to England stated publicly 
that he had been beaten by sharp practice. An investi- 
gation of the charges was ordered and he was invited 
to this country to give testimony. Eminent counsel 
was employed on both sides and the proceedings ended 
in a complete vindication of the owner of Defender. 
Dunraven still contended that his charges were true, 
and was finally expelled from membership in the New 
York Yacht Club. 

The Dunraven incident put an end to the cup rac- 
ing for four years. The next challenge was by Sir 
Thomas Lipton and the Shamrock I. was brought over. 
She was of the bulldog type, and the Columbia was 
called the greyhound. The Columbia won three 
straight races. In rtg90t the second Shamrock came 
over. The Constitution was built by a syndicate of 
American yachtsmen. In the trial races, in which the 
Columbia and Constitution took part, the Columbia 
won when there was a rough sea and in fresh breezes, 
while the Constitution was at her best in light winds. 
The Cup Committee decided that the Columbia was 
the safer boat to put against the Shamrock JI, and in 
the cup races she won all three by very close margins. 

Unlike Dunraven, Sir Thomas Lipton is a true 
sport, and there are many Americans who, for friend- 
ship’s sake and to make future contests more spirited, 
hope that this time, in the twelfth match, the challenger 


will have better luck. 
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“The Nation’s pleasure ground and Sanitarium.” 
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THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled 
with health, and the nights are cool 
and restful. If you visit this region 
once, you will go there again. An 
answer to almost any question in re- 
gard to the Adirondacks will be found 
in No. 20 of the ‘‘Four-Track 
Series,’’ “‘The Adirondacks and How 
to Reach Them;’’ issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 














Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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* ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


~ DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 


TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 














THE GARBAGE QUESTION 


The Public 


the Civic Improvement League, the mem 


Sanitation Committee of 
bers of which are: Messrs. B. J. Taus 
sig, J. Hal. Tgncn, Scanlan, 
Gouverneur Calhoun, Geo. O. Carpen- 
ter, C. F. G. Meyer and John H.-Terry, 
is continuing its investigation of the dis- 
posal of garbage in large cities over the 
country. The members of the com- 
mittee feel that St. Louis should receive 
as good treatment as other towns are 
receiving, and it is with this aim in view 
that the committee has devoted a great 
deal of time to investigating the sub- 
ject. 

The League finds that Boston, Mass., 
has almost an ideal system. The gar- 
bage there is collected by city teams aud 
deposited at dumping places along the 
water front into scows furnished by the 
New England Sanitary Production Coim- 
pany, that company having the contract 
for the disposal of the same. 

On June Ist, 1898, the city of Boston 
made a contract at the rate of $52,400 
per year. ‘The company was to erect a 
cremating or rendering plant at Specta- 
cle Island, Boston Harbor, on land fur- 
nished by the city. This method of 
disposition has been remarkably success- 
ful. It cost the city of Boston, to col- 
lect the garbage during 1902, $137,942.67, 
making a total cost for the collection 
and reduction of garbage last year $190,- 
342.67. For this same contract St. Louis 
is paying $257,200, or St. Louis is pay- 
ing $66,957 more for the same work than 
cities of the same size, and is getting 
only half what other cities are getting. 

Boston requires three separations of 
refuse—ashes, garbage and refuse. The 
latter includes paper, rags, excelsior, 
etc., and must be kept free from ashes 
and garbage, and in suitable vessels or 
bundles, firmly fastened so as to prevent 
the garbage from scattering. This must 
be protected until collected by the prop- 
er authorities. Residents who do not 
comply with that rule do not have their 
refuse removed. All receptacles for 
ashes, waste and other substances must 
material, 


Philip 


be made of non-combustible 
and every building used as a tenement 
house must be provided with suitable 
places for the temporary disposition of 
garbage, and other refuse matter. 

Boston has no technicalities regarding 
the proper placing of garbage recepta- 
cles, the ordinances there simply provid- 
ing that they shall be placed so as to be 
easily removed. In securing the kind 
of receptacles householders are cautioned 
against using receptacles larger than an 
ordinary flour barrel. 

It is hard to understand why St. Louis 
should pay so much more for the dis- 
posal of its garbage when it has been 
shown by scientific tests made by Col. 
Waring, on three thousand tons of gar- 
bage, that its worth commercially is 
$2.47 per ton. 
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Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as pos- 
sible for high quality. J. Bolland Jew- 
elry Co., southwest corner Locust and 
Seventh streets. 


FA BEN AEN 
When passing behind a _ street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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Shettield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line of this beautiful ware that will be found 
any where. 


HHH MH 
Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 


s 


ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 


BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 
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Heater more desirable. 


heats water quickly. 
Gas Range. Consumes very 
Connections Free. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found ; 


But we have the nicest places in town 


710 North 
Taylor Ay. 


1433 Salisbury St. 


TTT 


Each Succeeding Day . . 


renders the coal range less endura- 
ble and makes a good Gas Water 


Jhe Oulcan 
Gas Water Heater 


Can be used 


in connection with Any Coal or 


little gas and is only...--......- $ 1. 5 0 


Fume Pipe, $1.00 Extra. 


Almost anyone can spare $2.00 in change ; 


For putting your $2.00 into a Good Gas Range. 


The Backus Co., 


1011 Olive St.%a0i 
2229 S$. Broadway 


Five Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
Same prices everywhere. 
Both Phones at Each Store. 
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MISCALCULATED 


James Clarence Harvey, the poet, is 
a very effective after-dinner speaker. 
and always has an apropos story to tell. 
His latest is as follows: “An Irishman 
died in a remote county in Ireland 
where there were none of the refine- 
ments of mortuary art. His relatives 
were anxious to have his name and the 
date of his birth and death engraved up- 
on a coffin plate, so the village tinker 
was sent for. 

“*How old was he?’ asked the tinker. 

“*Twenty-eight,’ was the reply. 

“Well, said the tinker, ‘I’m _ afraid 
I can’t do the job, for I can’t make an 


‘8’; there’s too many curlicues in it; but 
I could make ye four ‘7s,’ if that will 
do ye. Four ‘7s’ is twenty-eight.’ 

“The compromise was accepted, 
the coffin plate finished and nailed 1? 
the coffin. At the funeral the officiat- 
ing clergyman said: 


and 


“‘Brethren and sisters, we are gatlhi- 
ered together to pay the last tribute of 
respect to our deceased brother, who 
has passed away at the early age of— 
here he hesitated and readjusted _ his 
spectacles—‘at the early age of 7,777 
years! Great heavens, brethren! He was 
born before the flood.’”—New York 

Times. 
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“The Nation's pleasure ground and sanitarium.’’ 





THE 


| ADIRONDACK 


MOUNTAINS. 


The lakes and streams in the Adirondack 
Mountains are full of fish; the woods are inviting, 


| the air is filled with health, and the nights are cool 


No. 30 BroapD STRESBT. 
30 COLEMAN STREET. 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 


and restful. If you visit this region once, you will 
go there again. An answer to almost any question 
in regard to the Adirondacks will be found in No. 
20 of the “‘Four-Track Series,” “‘The Adiron- 
dacks and How to Reach Them;”’ issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. iels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 











HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants, 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


PITTSBURG, 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING, 


{ Say Main 2815. 


TELEPHONES: INLOCH, B. 1935. 


‘NEw York. 
Lonypown, E. C. 


ST, LOUIS. 











A NEW VOLUME IN THE VEST POCKET SERIES 
: RICHARD JEFFERIES 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
NATURE THOUGHTS 











SELECTED BY 
THOMAS COKE WATKINS 





Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper of 
special size, made to order for this series 
only, with type set in old style 8-point 
Roman (2% x 5% page), and Chiswick orna- 
ments and original cover designs, these five 
volumes are simply without parallel in 
American publishing. 





THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 
I, FITZGERALD’S RUBAIYAT. 
II. SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 
III. SWINBURNE’s LAUS VENERIS. 
IV. Ais TRIPLEX AND OTHER ESSAysS. 
V. NATURE’S THOUGHTS FROM 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Blue Paper Wrappers . . . $ .25 Net 
Limp Gi ct) 6 pg |e 40 Net 
Flexible Leather, GiltTop . . . .75 Net 
Japan Vellum Edition .. . 1.00 Net 


Each Volume is in Separate Slide Case. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE 
MOSHER BOOKS FREE ON REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND MAINE. 




















THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 


BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 

St. Louis to New York. 

St. Louis to Boston. 
My Dear Wife: 

“lam in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. Is it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
C. L. Hneary, A. G. P. A., Sr. Lows. 
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NEW BOOKS 


In “A Parish of Two,” Henry Goelet 
McVickar and Percy Collins (the latter 
a nom de plume), have written an epis- 
tolary tale abounding in clever satire 
and unique observations, with an occa- 
sional brilliant jeu d’esprit, and mor- 
dant reflections on the whims and fol- 
lies of the fashionable world of the 
present day. The authors express 
themselves with candor and virility. 
They discuss questions of art, religion, 
philosophy, science, fashion, and sun- 
dry other things, in a simple, breezy, 
snappy manner. They do not hesitate 
to call a spade a spade. They have de- 
cidedly original, at times reactionary, 
views. Thus we read, on page 26, that 
“the Almighty is a great _ socialist. 
It appals me that any body of men 
should attempt to rearrange the wealth 
and power of the world better than 
He does it. Money and luxury are 
their own danger. Instead of great 
wealth being a problem, it takés care 
of itself, by steadily and rapidly de- 
vouring its possessors. Pain is part 
of the permanent destiny of mankind, 
and all attempts to avoid it by living 
softly, by sheltering oneself from the 
common storms of humanity, only 
weaken, and soften, and finally slay 
those who adopt that attitude towards 
life. This Cleopatratising of the An- 
tonys of the world seems to be God's, 
or nature’s, way of distributing the 
good things of life.’”’” Much they have 
to say regarding woman's idiosyncra- 
cies. While they pay tribute to her 
various physical and moral excel- 
lencies, they are puzzled at her para- 
doxes, “A woman,” we read, “will 
live with a drunken and brutal hus- 
band until his death, will hide his and 
her shame during life, and sanctify 
his memory afterward, when_ she 
would not forgive. her sister for’ the 
slightest step aside from the path she 
trod herself. Is it that because, where 
aman is concerned, there is always a 
possibility of ownership, or ownership 
itself, that could never exist with oth- 
ers of her own age and sex, that makes 
her forgiving on the ground that, what 
is mine is best?” The volume under re- 
view is light, yet withal, stimulating 
reading. It amuses and instructs. It 
is a delightful contrast to the namby- 
pambyism of the average fiction of the 
day. Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 

oh 

G. W. Dillingham Company, New 
York, are the publishers of “Out of 
Kishineff,” by W. C. Stiles, a well- 
known writer on ethical questions. In 
this volume, a dramatic account is giv- 
en of the recent terrible massacre and 
persecution of Jews at Kishineff, and 
the moral, religious and economic 
wrongs they are suffering from. Like- 
wise a realistic description of the char- 
acter and habits of Jewish people in 
the Russian empire, and in the New 
York Ghetto. Incidentally, the auth- 
or refers to our international relations 
with the Czar’s government. He is 
evidently of the belief, which is part- 
ly confirmed by recent developments, 
that the Russian authorities secretly 
encouraged the blood-thirsty mob in 
its commission of hideous murders and 
outrages. The book is of timely in- 
terest, and written from a standpoint 
that is impartially broad-minded. 


a 
In the August number of “The Inter- 
national Studio,”” we note a_e well- 


written article on “The Work of Albert 
Paul Besnard,” by Francis Keyzer, 
with ten illustrations, among which is 
a reproduction in photogravure of the 
“Portrait of the Artist’s Wife.’”’ Also 
a second, thoughtful article on “Im- 
pressionists Painting: Its Genesis and 
Development,” by Wynford Dewhurst, 
with fifteen illustrations. There is like- 
wise the usual professional “Studio 


* Talk,” contributed by the enterprising 


magazine’s own correspondents abroad. 
The “International Studio,” which is 














be alive. 


Sent for six cents. 


Rock Island 


AAI 


It tempts you out of doors. 
hurrying thro’ your veins. 


I} 


The Place 
for an Outing. 


Colorado is the place for 


an outing. 


The climate is Perrect 


—bright, sunny days and 
cool, sleep-inducing nights. 


The air is a revelation. 
It sends the blood 
It makes you glad to 


Our book, ‘‘ Under the Turquoise Sky,’’ should be read 
by everyone who is looking for a place to spend the summer. 
Gives just the information you need— 
hotels, resorts and railroads, 


H. P. MANTZ, District Passenger Agent, 


gor Olive Street, St Leuis. 











Low 


er Rates to Michigan 
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Tourist points than ever before on and after June 
Ist. Regular through sleeping car service begins 
June 22. Travers City, $16.60; Charlevoix, $18.00; 
Petoskey, $18.00; Wequetonsing, $18.25; Harbor 
Springs, $18.25; Harbor Point, $18.25. 
formation call on or write T. F. BOWES, City 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, 308 North Broad- 


way, St. Louis, Mo. 


For in- 
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Illinois Central 


‘Railroad! 
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Columbia Disc. . 


- - Grabbobhone 


Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. Buy the new 
Reproduces perfectly band, or- 


up-to-date Graphophone. 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice. 


THE 
Selling 
at 


7-inch 


10-inch records, $1 each; 


DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


$15, $20 and $30 


records, 50 cents each; = 
$5 per dozen. 


$10 per dozen. 









ia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
— phen cvltairical records and are superior to all others, 


Colambia 





Phonograph Company 


(GRANP ~™ZE PARIS 1900) 


709 Pine Strecc, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





I2 
edited by Charles Holme, and pub- 
lished by John Lane, 67 Fifth avenue, 
New York, continues to maintain its 
high literary and artistic standard. 

bb 

An interesting juvenile story, by 
William O. Stoddart, is ‘“‘Ahead of the 
Army,” in which are related the adven- 
turous experiences of an American lad 
in the war with Mexico. Mr. Stoddart, 
in the course of the narrative, intro- 


duces his readers to Lieutenant Grant 
and Captains Lee and McClellan, three 
men who, afterwards, played such de- 
cisive parts in the Civil War. For 
young readers, “Ahead of the Army” 
should be just the thing. Lothrop 
Publishing Co., Boston. 
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COST OF A PRETTY FIGURE. 

“I got my figure by working for it,” 
said a pretty young woman to a group 
of women gathered around her upon 
the piazza of a summer hotel, “and you 
can do the same. The trouble with 
most women is that they want a nice fig- 
ure, but are not willing to work hard 
enough to get it. 

“I begin my work of getting a nice 
figure by rising in the mornnig at 6 
o’clock in summer and 7 in winter. 
Never do I lie in bed later. 

“Now, I have friends who sleep until 
8 in the summer and until 9 in winter. 
Many of them take breakfast in bed, 
and then lie in the pillows while they 
read their mail and the morning papers. 

“But that is not the way to keep your 
figure. On the contrary, I jump out of 
bed the minute I wake up, be it fifteen 
minutes ahead of time, or half an hour. 
And then, after a bath, I go to work at 
my exercises. I work at them steadily 
for fifteen minutes, and then I dress. 

“Next I take a satisfying, but not a 
hearty, breakfast. I drink two cups of 
coffee and eat two large light rolls, not 
the indigestible kind, but rolls that are 
properly baked. I also eat a great deal 
of fruit. 

“After breakfast I rest awhile and de- 
vote an hour or two to reading and 
sewing and to my room. 

“Then is the time to walk. Some days 
and I have been 
known to do more. J am back by noon, 
and then comes a meal that is filling, 


I cover five miles, 


but not fattening. 

“There are hot days in which I satis- 
fy my appetite with an egg chocolate, 
and other days when I take a punch of 
eggs and a very little milk, with choco- 
This is very satisfying, 
better than 


late flavoring. 
and you feel cooler and 
though you had eaten a beefsteak. 

“In the afternoon these is always a lit- 
tle rest, and then comes my gymnasium 
work; and this is the real exercise time 
of the day. I try to get out into the 
open, but failing this I put on a suit and 
go into the attic. 

“Here I indulge in a nice little game 
all by myself. Just now I am playing 
football, and it is astonishing what fun 
you can get out of it all alone. 

“Even if I am away from home ona 
visit I do not go without exercise. For 
this purpose I always carry with me in 
my trunk a rubber ball, light and war- 
ranted not to break the bric-a-brac, and 
I bound 
it on the floor and against the wall, 
catching it and throwing it, again and 
again, until I am all tired out. 


with this I get my exercise. 


This is 





good exercise, rain or shine, and it is a 


game of which you do not seem ever to 
get tired. 

“But when I am home I go into the 
attic and play football. I practice all 
the plays I know, and then, when I am 
tired out, I lay the ball down, place my 
head upon it and doze off for a few min- 
utes. It is a great way to rest. 

“Too many people who want to grow 
thin begin by tiring themselves out. I 
know a woman who wanted to reduce 
her weight, and she began by jumping. 

“At the end of three jumps she was 
red in the face and at six jumps sh¢ 
was black. 

“At the end of nine jumps she began 
to strangle, and when she had jumped 
twelve times they laid her away in bed 
for the afternoon. 

“If that same woman had used dis. 
cretion, if she had tried to throw a ball 
against the wall and to catch it; if she 
had even kicked a football, or tossed 
a football in the air and had caught it 
with her arms as it came down, she 
would have done a great deal better and 
would not have been half so tired. But 
that is not the way with some people. 
They begin strenuously and end in the 
dumps. i 

“Football exercise makes the waist a 
great deal smaller. The teacher of a 
girls’ college in the West has measured 
her pupils and has found that as they 
exercise in the open field they grow full- 
er in the bust and smaller in the waist. 

“It would be strange if the secret of 
beauty were found in the football sphere, 
but I know that for one I keep my own 
shape that way. 


“The football exercise does a great 
deal besides reducing the weight. It 
induces grace—and what woman is there 
who does not want to be graceful? 

“Is there any other way of becoming 
slender and graceful? Oh, yes. There 
But a girl who wants 
to be a miracle of grace had better make 
up her mind to do it by practicing 
graceful movements. Let her remem- 
ber that a small waist is obtainable only 
through rigorous exercise. 


are other ways. 


“Kicking is very good for the figure, 
almost as good as bicycling, and for that 
reason the girl who can get hold of a 
football and of a gymnasium suit is ad- 
vised to go to work with both, for she 
will get a nice waist sooner than she 
thinks. 

“The straight front comes with foot- 
ball But, really, unless you 
are slender, there is not much poetry 
in the straight front.”—New York Sun. 

a he oe 
RECOGNITION. 

When President Roosevelt was in 
Sharon Springs, Kan.,’a countryman is 
said to have stepped up and said to a 
member of the Presidential party: 
“Whar’s the President?” Mr. Roosevelt, 
scenting something good, said: “Do you 
wish to see him particularly?” “I never 
seen but one President in my life, an’, 


exercise. 


of course, I would like to see him on 
gin’ral principles,” replied the country- 
man, “but what I wants to’ see this one 
fur mos’ particular is to see if he’s got 
them squirrel teeth the papers say he 


has.” And then and there, the Presi- 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Sirmstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 
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Sprague’s Colonial Restaurant, 
BROADWAY AND LOCUST STREET, pA 








is now conducted as a Lunch 
Room, with Popular Prices. 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Kospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, += $t. Louis, Mo. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 

For further information appply to STSTER SUPERTOR. 

TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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First Monkey—It seems to be a toss- 
up whether man is descended from us. 
Second Monkey—Yes, it’s heads, they 
win; tails, we win. 


dent displayed his “squirrel’* teeth in 
the broadest of grins. “Gosh ter blaz- 
es, you’re the feller,” said the man, as 
he hurried away. 
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Camel Horax< 
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—BE SURE YOU GET THE— 


CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of 








= Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 
For Sale at all First 5 


Class St. Louis Grocers. 
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SOCIETY 


Miss Sallie Walsh, who has just an- 
nounced her engagement to Mr. James 
D. Sawyer, of Buffalo, N. Y., belongs to 
a set of girls known as society queens 
in St. Louis. She is the last of four 
by that name, which has an aristo- 
cratic ring in the World’s Fair city. 
Its exclusive circles are much inter- 
ested in the three recent Walsh en- 
gagements, and coming marriages. 
Miss Marie Walsh, sister of the latest 
fiancee in the Walsh family, is engaged 
to Jack Geraghty. Miss Josephine 
Walsh, her cousin, not long ago an- 
nounced her engagement to Lieutenant 
John Savage Gates, of the United 


States Marine Corps. The stately El- 
len Humphreys Walsh, that was, is the 
wife of Tom Maffitt. Misses Sallie and 
Marie Walsh have made their homes 
since the death of their parents, with 


their aunt, Mrs. Charles Bland Smith, 
of Lindell boulevard. Recently Miss 
Walsh was the guest of Mrs. Duncan 
Joy, at Biddeford Pool, Me. Mr. Saw- 
yer is a cousin of Mrs. Joy, and Mrs. 
Charles H. Turner, at whose hospitable 
home in St. Louis he was’ frequently 
entertained during last winter. The 
removal from St. Louis after the wed- 
ding of these three lovely young wom- 
en, will be a distinct loss to smart so- 
ciety. 

The return from a summer outing of 
one of the most charming widows in 
society, Mrs. Florence P. Thornburgh 
that was, will be made, as Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Stribling. Although the en- 
gagement had been announced scme 
time ago, the wedding came uff sooner 
than expected, even by the _ intimate 
friends of the couple. It took place 
at Briar Rock Cottage, the summer 
home of Mrs. Wiliam McMillan, of 
Portland place, a neighbor and _ inti- 
mate friend of both Mr. and Mrs. Strib- 


ling The Reverend Markham Ww. 
Stackpole officiated. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stribling will enjoy a long honeymoon 


journey before returning to St. l.ouis. 

The marriage of Miss Isabelle Evans 
Thomson and Mr. James Therp Blyth, 
of Ottawa, Canada, was celebrated last 
Wednesday morning at the home _ of 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. James Henry 
Taylor, of West Morgan street. Miss 
Edna Thomson attended ier sister as 
bridesmaid, and Mr. Jack ‘Thomson, a 
brother of the bride, assisted Mr. Blyth 
as best man. A breakfast to intimate 
friends followed the ceremony, after 
which Mr. and Mrs. Blyth departed on 
their wedding journey to the Northern 
Lake resorts. Their home will be in 
Ottawa. 

The wedding of Miss Amy Helen Rat- 
mer to Mr. Charles A. Andres, was cel- 
ebrated yesterday at St. Vincent’s 
Church. The bride was attended by 
Miss Leona Stager, of Moselle, Ill. Mr. 
3en Cramer was Mr. Andres’ best man. 
Mr. and Mrs. Andres departed after a 
charming reception to the most inti- 
mate friends of the two families for a 
California trip. 


Europe a little over a month ago. has 
been lying very ill with pneumonia at 
a hospital in Mainz, but is now on the 
way to recovery. Mrs. Luedeking and 
her daughters were touring Scotland, 
when the doctor took ill, and had to be 
hunted by wire to bring them to his 
bedside. 

Mr. Anton Busch, brother of Mr. 
Adolphus Busch, is just recovering 
from a spell of illness at Kastel, nut 
far from Wiesbaden, and later will go 
to the Villa Lily on the Rhine. 

Mr. Rudolph Knippenberg has taken 
up his abode at Wiesbaden, and makes 
two daily trips to Mainz and Kastel, 
to see his friends and patients, Mr. 
Busch and Dr. Luedeking. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Nichols, of 
Westminster place, have started on an 
interesting trip to Vancouver. They 
will be absent for three weeks or more. 

Council I. W. and Mrs. Morton, with 
their three daughters, Misses Janet, 
Helen and Alice Morton, are at the 
Oceanside, Magnolia Beach, where the 
young St. Louis girls are much feted. 

Capt. John N. Bofinger is a member 
of Mr. Joseph Ramsey, Jr.’s, party at 
Fort Griswold House, New London, 
Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Dupont and family 
are at their summer home near De- 
troit, Mich. 

Mrs. Eugene Tittman sailed on = der 
Grosse Kurfuerst last Thursday for a 
journey in Europe of several months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Battle, with their 
daughter, Mrs. Eugene Smith, and 
little grandson, have settled down at 
Northport, Mich., after a tour of sev- 
eral weeks of the Lake resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dickson Walsh left for 
the Canadian resorts, and intend to re- 
main several weeks at Coburg. 

An interesting hunting party is that 
of Dr. and Mrs. Elsworth Smith, who 
gathered their friends at Fort Ham- 
ilton, Mont., for an expedition of sever- 
al weeks. In the doctor’s party are 
Mr. De Mun Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Francis, Miss Marie Scanlan and Mr. 
Dwight Davis. 

Mrs. W. D. Crosby, who has been the 
guest of St. Louis friends for a short 
time, has engaged quarters on the 
transport Logan, which sails for the 
Philippines September Ist. She will 
join Major Crosby, who is stationed 
there for the next two years. 

Mrs. John Scullin and her two sons 
are summering at Denver, Colo. Miss 
Ella Barrett is the guest of Mrs. Scul- 
lin during her summer jaunt. 

The John W. Harrisons, of Kings- 
bury place, have contented themselves 
with a pleasant summer at home, en- 
tertaining most of the time friends 
from out of town. Mrs. Read, of Fort 
Smith, Ark., is at present Mrs. Harri- 
son’s guest. 

Mrs. Lucy V. Semple Ames has 
closed her Upper Alton residence, and 
is now at White Sulphur Springs with 
her daughter, Mrs. Wayman Cushman, 
who has been summering there _ for 
some time. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Wear are 
the guests of Mr. William Potter, at 
Magnolia Beach, Mass., father of Mrs. 
Wear. They will return in a few 
days with Mr. dnd Mrs. J. H. Wear, 
who extended their summer trip to At- 
lantic City from Kennebunkport, Me. 


Miss J. I. Lea’s scalp treatment, mas- 
sage, shampooing; perfect and sani- 
tary care of the head and hair. Mani- 
curing. Room 304, Century Building. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Handlan, with 
their daughters, Vella and Katherine, 
are at Atlantic City, a resort at which 
they spend several weeks every year. 

Mr. George Drew left for the North- 
ern lake resorts last night. Weque- 
tonsing, which holds many attractions 
for Mr. Drew, will be his principal 
stamping-ground during his absence 
of several weeks. 

A delightful musicale brought about 
a reunion of the many members of the 
Fusz family. It was given by Misses 
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Dr. R. Luedeking, who left for 





Pommery 


Champagne 





It is all essential that wine 
for the sick should be of the 
very best. For that reason 
Pommery is the champagne 
selected. 

CHARLES GRAEF & CoO., 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
32 aver Street, New York. 
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Lucille and Genevieve Fusz at their 
beautiful home, “Rose Terrace,’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Fermin Fusz, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Fusz, Messrs. Camille and Lucien 
Becker, and Miss Ida Swift were 
among the guests. 
eh bb 

Ethel: “Have you noticed how mel- 
ancholy George looks when he rides?” 
Lucille: “Yes; he is getting automo- 
bilious.”’ Lucille may have been right 
in her diagnosis. But, perhaps, George 
was in sad spirits because he bought 
the wrong kind of footwear the last 
time. Many a person makes this mis- 
take. The ideal sort of footwear can 
only be secured at Swope’s. The Swope 
shoe is best in fit, finish and durabili- 
ty. It is for sale at Swope’s, 311 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


ab eh 
A GRAVE QUESTION. 

Great Specialist—There doesn’t seem 
to be anything the matter with you 
organically. Have you any mental 
anxiety? 

Patient—yYes, I have. 

“You must open your mind to me. 
What is it?” 

“I’m wondering how much you will 
charge me.’’—Life. 

AN INDEPENDENT PHILOSOPHER. 

It certainly takes a philosopher to 
look at it in this way: 

“Dad, your house is on fire!” 

“IT know it. Warm your hands whilst 
it’s burnin’, and the devil take the Coal 
trust next winter!” 
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A startling array of the popular 
Kaiser Zinn, suitable for wedding 
gifts, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., south- 
west corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or me St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





BENTON COLLEGE OF LAW, N. B. COR. 
GRAND AND FRANKLIN AVES. 
Thirteen Instructors. Three years’ course. leading to 
the degree of LL. B. Students may have day employ- 
ment and attend lectures at night. Diploma admits to 
the Bar of Missouri. Next session opens September 

14th, 1903. For catalogue, address 
GEORGE L. CORLIS, Dean, 
402 Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months, not later than 
July 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship. 
epee. etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated _ capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 





Popular Books. 

The One Woman, Dixon, $1.20; The 
Grey Cloak, MacGrath, $1.20; The Main 
Chance, Nicholson, $1.20; Love THrives 
in War, Crowley, $1.20; The Triumphs 
of Life, Payson, $1.20. We have a com- 
plete line of good summer reading, pa- 
per and cloth novels, magazines pe- 
riodicals, etc., at 

* JETT’S BQOK STORE, 
$06 Olive street 
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SUMMER SHOWS 


An up-to-date dramatist and an up- 
to-date manager have interested St. 
Louisans in a presentation of “The 
Buffalo Mystery,’ which is now run- 
ning at the Imperial Theater. The play 
is written around the Burdick-Pennell 
tragedy, and flavored with all the sén- 
sational episodes of that startling pe- 
riod in the lives of Buffalo’s’ well- 
known citizens. The incidents are 
cleverly strung together, beginning 
with the life of the Burdicks in their 
pretty home, the evening prayer of 
their children just before the murder 
of their father, down to the awful 
plunge into the abyss, which forms the 
climax of the fourth act. Even a 
real automobile is used, and all the 
way through the play is full of realis- 
tic qualities. It is not often that a 
great crime is so deftly exploited for 
stage purposes in so short a time af- 
ter it happened. Manager Russell is 
very up-to-date in selecting such a 
play for an early booking, while the 
interest of all newspaper readers is 
still fresh and alert. The daily mati- 
nees and evening performances’ are 
crowded. 

“On the Bridge at Midnight” will be 
the attraction at the Imperial for the 
week commencing with the matinee on 
Sunday, the 23d. Every act of this 
comedy-drama represents a stage pic- 
ture of marvelous beauty. The plot 
is intensely interesting. It turns about 
the anguished search of a blind mother 
for her kidnapped child. 
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Col. Hopkins, of Forest Park High- 
lands, has every reason to be satisfied 
with the artistic and financial results 
of “The Girl with the Auburn Hair.” 
The “Girl” pays. She is the faverite 
par excellence with the Colonel's clien- 
tele this week. The five Nesses do 
some splendid work on their brass and 
string instruments. Marguerite and 
Hanley create a sensation with their 
wonderful display of strength. Noth- 
ing like their performances has ever 
keen seen in this’ city. The Trolley 
Car trio does some “stunts” well worth 
seeing. But what’s the use of enu- 
merating all the good things Col. Hop. 
kins is regaling us with? Go out to 
his amusement resort and see for your- 
self. 

For next week Col. Hopkins offers 
Falk and Seamon, banjoists, Delaur- 
Debrimont trio, fresh from Paris, with 
new songs and elegant costumes, Cli- 
vette, the cleverest of all jugglers, 
Hayes and Healy, Raymond Teal, and 
for another and last week, “The Girl 
with the Auburn Hair.” James J. 
Corbett, the defeated fighter, even in 
his defeat more popular with the 
masses than the winner, will be at 
the Highlands for a week’s engage- 
ment Sunday, August 30. 

x 

“Helter-Skelter” is this week's 
drawing card at the Delmar Garden. 
It is a typical summer show, light and 
thin, abounding in witticisms, catchy 
songs that are almost whistlable and 
plenty of fine-looking girls, attired in 
pretty, dainty costumes. The chorus 
does some exceptionally fine work this 
week. Sidman and Harris still crack 
jokes, some of which are a trifle an- 
cient, and Miss Catherine Linyard, the 
new prima donna, creates a most fa- 
vorable impression. Next week, the 
“Telephone Girl,” a bright, musical 
farce, will be the attraction. 


Bandmaster Innes fairly excels him- 
self in his stupendous, spectacular pro- 
duction of “War and Peace,” at the Su- 
burban. His large audiences show 
their appreciation of his programme 
by frequent outbursts of applause. 
“War and Peace” is a production grat- 
ifying to eye, ear and feeling, all at the 
same time. It is a symphony of col- 
or, sound and effect. Of course, there 
are also the usual excellent vaudevil- 
lian features.at the Garden. There is 
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Drawee, the clever juggler, and Hop- 
pit, the sensational jumper and gym- 


nast. Some unique vaudeville feat- 
ures are promised for next week. 
be 
At Koerner’s, romantic, stirring 


“Monte Cristo” is produced with all 
the vim, art and cleverness with.which 
the Lawrence Hanley Stock Company 
has earned the appreciation of St. Louis 
theater-goers. The play is adequate- 
ly mounted. Genial Manager’ Rice, 
who has become so popular with his 
patrons, will have his benefit Friday 
night. It should and will be a great 
success. 


“The Jolly Grass Widows,” an excel- 
lent, refined burlesque, will be pro- 
duced at the Standard Theater during 
the week commencing August 23d. It 
is something that ranks with the best 
entertainments of its’ kind. It is 
strong throughout, well studded with 
good music, bright, clever, witty dia- 
logue, and adorned with a fine array 
of femininity of piquant beauty. The 
costumes are superb. Special scen- 
ery of the most massive and expensive 
kind has been provided for this pro- 
duction. Exceptionally good perform- 
ers are on the programme. Among 
them, Joseph Howard, song-writer and 
comedian; Nat Fields, German jester; 
Alex. Carr, Jewish comedian; Guy 
Rawson, Irish joker; Marie Theresa, 
California singer, and many others. 

ah AN PN 
SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 

Unusually low rates to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone Park, California, and great 
northwest. Descriptive matter and full 
particulars Union Pacific R. R. Co., 903 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


rN AEN 
WHERE FASHIONS ARE MADE. 


Montmartre is a modest quarter, un- 
til a few years ago a suburban town, 
one of a dozen or more that were an- 
nexed to make the “Greater Paris” of 
the present day. It is not a fashion- 
able quarter, but the world’s fashions, 
or a generous share of them, are de- 
termined there. It is a favorite locali- 
ty for a large population of men and 
women who earn their livings design- 
ing gowns, wraps. hats, and the minu- 
tie of women’s dress. These design- 
ers never make the actual garments, or 
even the models for them. Their work 
is accomplished in pencil or water-color 
sketches called croquis, which they sell 
to dressmakers and others. If the de- 
sign is of especial value in an artistic 
sense, it is made exclusive and brings 
a high price. The great mass of them 
are duplicated, or are repeated in street 
and evening gowns, and are sold for a 
more modest sum. 

The fashion designer in Paris takes 
himself and his croquis very seriously. 
He considers himself an artist, and is 
content in his small sphere. His work, 
though ephenieral, is done lovingly and 
conscientiously. Above all, it is re- 
garded as a life-work. 

There are a few such in the United 
States, but the average American fash- 
ion designer is a young woman, who 
walks into the offices of women’s pub- 
lications and explains that she is a 
student at the Chase School, and ex- 
pects to become a portrait painter. 

Any dressmaker who goes to Paris 
may buy designs, and very _ beautiful 
ones. But if her customers demand 
not only good models, but new ones, 
which have not been published or ex- 
hibited, her task is more difficult. One 
ruse which is frequently practised has 


become too hackneyed to succeed. The 
great houses are familiar with the for- 
eign dressmaker who drives up to their 
doors in what seems to be a private vic- 
toria, and trails her silken skirts into 
the reception room, asking to see 
gowns. Of course, her request is not 
refused. One after another the mani- 
kins or models, the young women who 
wear the gowns to show them, sweep 
into the reception room, turn rapidly 
around once or twice, and whisk out. 
The real character of the customer is 
very soon determined, and she is po- 
litely told that the house has no more 
models to show. What she has_ so 
incompletely seen are not striking ex- 
amples. The special creations des- 
tined for the wardrobes of women of 
the great world or for the stage would 
no more be exhibited than would the 
private apartments of royalty be thrown 
open to tourists. 

The only way by’ which foreign 
dressmaking establishments and _ fash- 
ion magazines can obtain inside infor- 
mation is to employ some privileged 
woman whose acquaintance is of the 
right sort—one who knows women of 
fashion, or their maids. So many ex- 
clusive models are designed for stage 
wear that an acquaintance with promi- 
nent actresses is almost as valuable as 
with the more exalted. A woman who 
can furnish descriptions of the clothes 
worn by fashionables, and that as soon 
as or before the garments are seen in 
public, readily commands a large salary. 

ale ols ae 
A “PERFEC’ LOIDY’S” MERE BITE. 

Careless Mag McGlone! Mag, who is 
17 and a member of several of the East 
Side perfec’ loidies’ associations, went 
in bathing in Coney’s sobful surf the 
other afternoon. The poor child hadn’t 
been in the water more than two hours 
before she was “took with a cramp,” 
as her friends expressed it. A coast 
guardsman had to pull Mag out of the 
water—she was almost drowned—and 
she was rolled over a barrel and sub- 
jected to quite a few other indelicate 
indignities before her breath was _ re- 
stored to her. 

“Wot’s de matter wit’ youse, 
Mag’s friends said to her when she was 
at length brought back to life. “Youse 
mast ha’ bin eatin’ somethin’ wot didn’t 
go right, hey?” 

“Eat nothin’—wot 
hand me?” 
what vivacious reply. 


sis?” 


youse tryin’ t’ 
was Miss McGlone’s some- 
“I had me lunch 
before I went into de water, but wot 
o’ dat? I didn’t eat nothin’ but four 
deviled crabs, some cucumbers, 
choc’late eclairs, two glasses o’ milk, a 
hunk o’ peach pie, a slab o’ watermel- 
on an’ a dish o’ ice cream. Dey wasn’t 
nothin’ in dat little snack t’ hoit no- 
body, was dey? Not on y’r nachul! De 
trouble wit’ me was dat I went in de dip 
too soon after chewin’—dat’s all.” 
And they agreed with her, although 
a medical man who arrived on _ the 
scene in time to listen to Mag’s recapit- 
ulation of her noonday refection, was 
observed to press his hands to his waist- 
band in a shocked sort of way as Miss 
McGlone proceeded with the recital of 
what she had “et.”—New York Sun. 
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Rising to the obstacle of 
“dull season.” Dropping 
the handicap of regular 
prices. Light - weighted 
with Fifth Anniversary 
Sale prices, our fabrics 
are fairly leaping over our 
counters onto the backs of 
well-dressed St. Louisans, 
who KNOW that a Mac- 
Carthy-Evans cut in price 
doesn’t mean a cut in 
quality. 

We “started” the follow- 
ing Monday—$30 and $35 
Suitings for $25—$8 and 
$9 Trouserings for $6.50. 
Their course ends Satur- 
day, August 29. No solid 
blacks or blues in sale. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 
816-820 Olive, Main 2647. 
The Post Office is Opposite 
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Read what the Greatest Living 
Poet and the Foremost Woman 
Writer of America say of the 
new magazine: 


Edwin Markham—l like its dash 
and daring. 1 like its bookish fra- 
grance coupled with its smell of 
the moment. Go on; fight fake: 
be loyal to letters. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox—Y our little 
magazine is a gem. It throbs with 
sincerity—keep it that way. 








Susscripton, One Dollar a Year 
In Avvance. Address, 
THE PAPYRUS, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

















THE GHOST And and Be- 
MURDERED LOVE | anaenny Sa Wreath and 
Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, 10c. If you don’t happen to have Oc let us 
aend it to you anyhow. 

Straight Edge, 1 Seventh Ave., N. Y 





MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET: 
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WHY WOMEN “SCRAP.” 

\hen Colorado’s woman officials 
tempest and battle may always be 
expected. Some persons wonder there- 
at. 3ut there is really nothing won- 
derful about it. It is not because wom- 
en are more quarrelsome than  imen. 
The perpetual bubbles of everlasting 
controversy among the Colorado male 
officials and politicians are pretty good 
evidence that men are just as quarrel- 
some and bickerish as women. 

And yet the percentage of rows in 
Colorado feminine officialdom is some- 
where among the blood heat degrees, 
whereas the proportion of male rackets 
is nearer the zero mark, comparativeiy 


meet, 


speaking. 

Strange that women officials are al- 
ways quarreling if they are not awre 
quick to anger and sudden in retort 
than men. 

Here’s the little secret: Men’s bicker- 
ing is held in wholesome check by the 
simple fact that the male person who 
yields to the temptation to call another 
man a- liar, or otherwise express can- 
did opinions about his conduct and abil- 
ity, is liable to get a fist on his nose. 

Quarrels between men can ecsily be- 
come so serious that jabs and uppercuts 
are inevitable, and, possibly, the flash 
and, perhaps, the bite of deadly weap- 
ons. 

It is, of course, unladylike, and un- 
womanly for women to actually fight. 
Therefore their quarrels are harmless. 
Therefore there is no curb on them. 
Therefore they spit fire all the time. 

Make it as improper and impossible 
for men to let fly the fist as it is that 
Christian women can pull hair, under 
any circumstances, and what then, O, 
my countrymen? 

Why, were men’s quarrels bounded 
by expletives, the turmoil and _ noise 
would rise to heaven. The ordinary 
run of rows among men would sudden- 
ly leap into one long drawn howl and 
Denver, the beautiful, would think she 
were the Tower of Babel, just after the 
confusion of tongues——Denver Times. 


de ode de 
GIRL BEATS THE COUNTING MA- 
CHINE. 

The expert coin counters of the 
Treasury Department have beaten the 
Yankee inventor who thought he could 
build a machine that would count fast- 
er than human eyes and fingers. One 
day last week the agent of an automatic 
coin counter secured permission to try 
his machine in the Treasury. When 
it became noised among the women 
counters that there was to be a test 
of speed and accuracy between one of 
their number and a labor-saving device, 
much excitement prevailed. It was 
feared that if the machine won out in 
the contest it would mean the ultimate 
dismissal of the women and the instal- 
lation of the automatic counters. The 
women picked out their champion in 
the person of a pretty young girl who 
held the record for counting. The 
chief of the division selected a number 
of bags of pennies—$100 worth, or 10,- 
000 in all. These he handed over to 
the agent, stipulating that the rules 
governing everyday work must prevail 
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in the contest. Thus the agent was 
required to skim over the pennies in a 
search for counterfeits. He spread a 
thousand out over the counter, ran hur- 
riedly over them in a hunt for counter- 
feits. After satisfying himself that the 
remaining pennies were all right, he 
hurriedly swept them into.a_ receptacle 
attached to the machine. Then he 
grabbed a crank and began turning it, 
while at the same time the coppers be- 
gan flying into little sacks at a tremen- 
dous rate. The operation was repeated 
ten times, and when the 10,000 had been 
counted, the official time was announced 
as 58 minutes. 

Then the young woman seated her- 
self at the table. At the word “go” 
her fingers began to fly over the mass 
of pennies at a rate which filled the 
hearts of her assicates with joy. Not 
once did ste make a false movement, 
and when, with a smile, she threw the 
last of her 10,000 pennies upon its stack, 
the time was announced at 48 minutes. 
The defeated agent sent his cart to the 
treasury next day and_ took his auto- 
matic counter away. 

ce ao fe 
CHILDREN’S TEETH. 
These little teeth should be kept clean 


and filled just as carefully as permanent 
teeth. One of the most obvious reasons 
is to spare a tiny child any unnecessary 
pain. One sleepless night spent in the 
care of a suffering child with the tooth- 
ache is more than enough to convince a 
mother. Filling the tiny cavity that a 
dentist finds in such teeth does not give 
a child pain. The bit of soft filling 
stops the decay, and the tooth is thus 
kept in its position in the jaw until 
thrust out by nature. A child’s first 
tooth should not be pulled until it 
fairly drops at the touch. If it is taken 
from the jaw before the permanent 
tooth appears, being larger than its pre- 
decessor, it does not find the proper 
room which growth of the jaw would 
otherwise give, and the results are those 
ugly overlappings so disfiguring, so pain- 
ful, and so costly to remedy. A large, 
well-curved jaw is the first preparation 
for handsome teeth, but the size of the 
jaw is not within the scope of parental 
care. The best that can be dyne is nut 
to decrease its size by untimeiy semoval 
of the teeth. The new tooth absorbs a 
part of material for its own use from 
the small roots of the first one. Any 
one who has looked at the entire ab- 
sence of roots on a first, shel!-like tooth 
which drops out by nature’s push will 
recognize this, and readily understand 
that to have pulled the tooth too soon 
would have robbed the new tooth of its 
needed material and made it just so 
much less strong and healthy. Watch 
the child’s teeth and have them regu- 
larly inspected by a competent dentist.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 
ob hah 
THE HANGING GARDENS. 


Nebuchadnezzar was asked why he 
built the hanging gardens of Babylon. 

“That was a little idea of my own,” 
he explained. “If my neighbor's hens 
want to get in, they'll have to walk 
upside down.” 

Feeling he had solved a mighty prob- 
lem, he gayly trekked forth with a 
rake.—New York Sun. 
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3544 PAGE BOULEVARD, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Eminent faculty of 24 instructors of all branches 


AMERICA. Conserva- 


tory open to scholars the entire year, day and evening. Class of June, 1903. 


consisted of 24 graduates and post-graduates. 
Diplomas and gold medals awarded post-graduates. 
free and partial scholarships (awarded to talented and deserving 
For information and elegantly illustrated catalogue 


received from now on. 
and supplement (32 pages) address 


Diplomas awarded graduates. 
Applications for 75 
scholars) 


FRANK WELTNER, Director, 3544 Page Boulevard. 





A WEDDING STORY. 


Most ministers have a keen sense of 
the ludicrous. This seems to be a mer- 
ciful provision of Providence to pre- 
serve them from the blues. Were it 
not for the ability to enjoy a good laugh 
the man whose’ work is constantly 
among the sinful and sorrowful would 
be doomed to a chronic state of depres- 
sion. If the minister is called upon 
“to weep with those that weep” he has 
too the privilege of “rejoicing with 
those who do rejoice.” Among the 
brightest spots in the preacher’s memory 
are the incidents connected with his 
marriage ceremonies. Rev. Mr. Col- 
yer, of Virginia, a Baptist minister, re- 
lates an experience some after this fash- 
ion: 

“When I was a pastor in Mathews 
County a negro named Joe Pethress 
came to my house one day and said: 

“Dr. C., I want you to come down 
to de cotehouse Wednesday and marry 
me and Judy.’ 

“Ts there to be any fee, Joe?’ I dis- 
creetly inquired. 

“Feed, doctor, whatcher mean _ by 
dat ?” 

“Will you pay me anything for my 
services ?” , 

“‘Now, look hyar, Mr. Colyer, I'll 
tell you what I’ll do. Ef you'll marry 
me like yer does white folks, I’ll give 
yer $5.’”—Washington Post. 


ok & 


RELIGION DON’T COUNT. 

Police Inspector Schmittberger’s as- 
sociates are fond of telling an incident 
that occurred when he was newly ap- 
pointed to the police force. One of 
the citizens on his beat was addicted to 
sleepwalking, and woke one night to 
find himself in the grasp of the zealous 
officer. 

“Hold on,” cried the man, “you must 
not arrest me. I’m a somnambulist.” 

“I don’t care a cuss what your relig- 
ion is—you can’t walk the streets in 
your night shirt..—New York Times. 

hob 


EMBARRASSING. 


A young Oklahoma man _ went to 
church with his best girl. Both were 
When 


quite handsome and modest. 
the collection was being taken up the 
young man explored his pockets, and 
whispered to the young lady: “I 
haven’t got a cent; I changed my 
pants.” In the meantime the young 
lady had been searching in her pock- 
ets, and, finding nothing, blushed a 
rosy red as she stammered: “I’m in the 
same predicament.” 
ae a ob 
COULD HAVE BEEN NICER 

Theatrical people are like ministers 
in at least one respect. Most of them 
have a big stock of stories to tell. Apro- 
pos is this form: “Several theatrical 
people over a midnight supper were 
talking about effective photographs, and 
after all the rest had aired their views 


it was up to Falcolm Williams. Last 
summer, while I was playing an en- 
gagement in Providence,’ he said, ‘we 
put on ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and I had 
some photos taken in the Romeo cos- 
tume, one of which I sent home. I 
have a great admirer in my little sis- 
ter, Gladys, aged 6, and when Gladys 
saw the photograph she quite went into 
raptures, according to the letters I re- 
ceived from home. In fact, she wrote 
me one, herself, or rather she printed 
it, which was a gem in its way. ‘Dear 
Mally,’ she wrote, ‘it was a_ beautiful 
picture of you, but I think it would 
have been lots nicer if you had your 
pants on. ”—The Philadelphia Record. 
ch oe 2 
HIS IDEA OF STOCK MOVING 

Russell Harding, known as one of the 
finest of the splendid corps of officials 
that George Gould has gathered about 
him for the administration of his  rail- 
roads, believes that the business of a 
railroad official is running a railroad,not 
making stocks move. He was _ inter- 
viewed not long ago by a reporter who 
asked many questions about the rail- 
road, and finished his series with this 
one: 

“When do you think the stock will 
begin to move, Mr. Harding?” 

“It’s moving now,” said the general 
manager. “We haul several hundred 
cars a day into Kansas City. They 
complain that the conditions are not 
just right—” 

“T mean the securities—the stocks,” 
interrupted the reporter. 

Mr. Harding smiled, but said disgust- 
edly: “I don’t know anything about it. 
When we move stock out West it helps 
to pay Missouri Pacific dividends, but 
when they move it here it doesn’t seem 
to help anything, except, perhaps, the 
Waldorf bar.”,—New York Times. 

Me Me Be 

AN ALL-AROUND INVENTION. 

The Arizona Kicker man is no more 
shifty in contriving to make ends meet 
by side line enterprise than is the ver- 
satile editor of our esteemed contem- 
porary, the Hardeman (Tenn.) Free 
Press. “Ye editor’ thus explains one 
of his resources: 

“We have been at work on a prepa- 
ration that we hope will turn out all 
right. It has been a dull time ina 
dry town, and we have to become an 
inventor to keep from going crazy. We 
have invented a combination’ salad 
dressing and hair tonic which lays over 
anything that ever came down _ the 
pike. It will cure baldness, and it’s 
a delicious dressing for tomatoes, let- 
tuce, and cold meats. Besides that, 
it is a good shoe polish and will re- 
move grease spots from old _ clothes, 
and is the best tooth wash we ever 
seen. Our fortune air made.”’—Atlan- 
ta Constitution. 

De Peo Pe : 

“IT like to see a young man energetic 
and able to push himself,” said the old 
banker sadly, “but when he borrowed 
the money from me to buy an automo- 
bile in which to elope with my daugh- 
ter, it was carrying things a little too 
far.” 
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HAY FEVER. 

A new hope seems to be opened for 
the victims of hay-fever by recent re- 
searches, of which an account is given in 
the British Medical Journal.. Professor. 
Dunbar, director of the hygienic insti- 
tute at Hamburg, claims to have isolated 
from the pollen of certain grasses, a 
toxin, the application of which to the 
eyes and nostrils of persons predisposed 
to hay-fever produces almost immediate- 
ly the characteristic symptoms of the 
affection. It is noteworthy that, while 
the toxic substance has been obtained 
from the pollen of twenty-one different 
kinds of grasses, none has so far been iso- 
lated from the pollen of roses and other 
flowering plants, which many persons 
have been taught by experience to look 
upon as the source of their suffering. 
With the bane Professor Dunbar claims 
to have discovered the antidote. By 
passing the pollen of rye, maize, and 
other grasses through the circulation of 
horses and other animals, he has ob- 
tained an antitoxin serum which, when 
applied to the eyes and nostrils of per- 
sons in whom the symptoms of hay- 
fever have been produced by the toxic 
substance, almost at once neutralizes its 
effect. 

With the object of having his results 
experimentally tested in this country, 
Professor Dunbar sent a supply of toxin 
and antitoxin to Sir Felix Semon, who 
made a series of experiments which 
seem to establish a prima facie case in 
favor of Professor Dunbar’s claims. A 
condition presenting the objective and 
subjective characteristics of hay-fever 
was unquestionably produced in several 
persons predisposed to that affection by 
the injection of the toxin and almost 
relieved by the injec- 

symptoms were 
type, but the 
very small. 


immediately 
tion of antitoxin. The 
indeed of a_ mild 
dose of toxin used was 
It remains to be seen whether an attack 
of genuine hay-fever can be controlled 
by the serum, and whether a more pow- 
erful antitoxin will be required. ‘The 
question, in fact, is at present in the 
laboratory stage. The method has not 
yet been submitted to the test of a hay- 
fever season. But in view of the fail- 
ure of other modes of treatment it is cer- 
tainly worth a trial. —Leslie’s Weekly. 
abe ab ob 
AMERICANIZATION OF JEWS. 

Dr. Maurice Fishburg, of New York, 
a well-known anthropologist, contends 
that in the United States the Jewish face 
is disappearing, and that within a few 
generations. the American Hebrew will 
be undistinguishable in physiognomy 
from his Gentile neighbor. 

As the medical examiner of the United 
Hebrew Charities, Dr. Fishberg has had 
exceptional opportunities for conducting 
a physiognomical investigation. Some 
of his conclusions are certainly remarka- 
ble. For instance, his examination of 
over 3,000 Jews in New York city has 
convinced him that there is no founda- 
tion for the notion that every Jew pos- 
sesses a long, hooked nose. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he has found only 6 per cent 
of hooked noses among Hebrews. 
Straight noses constitute 68 per cent, 
broad noses 12 per cent, and, what is 
even more remarkable, retroussé noses 
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I4 per cent. He does not deny that 
Jewish immigrants are easily pointed out, 
but he insists that they cannot be iden- 
tified through any peculiarity of facial 
structure. A foreign look is populariy 
mistaken for a Jewish look. 

Then, again, the Jewish immigrants 
have what may be appropriately de- 
scribed as the Ghetto face. The Ghetto 
face, or rather the Ghetto eye, expresses 
a ceaseless fear and anxiety, or at least 
suspicion, of everything around it. The 
same eye is observed among other peo- 
ples that have been subjected to age 
long persecution, as, for example, the 
Christian Armenians in Turkey, and 
the Kopts, or native Christians, in Egypt. 
The Jews who have lived for several 
generations outside of the Ghetto do not 
exhibit this facial phenomenon. There is 
no reason why the Ghetto eye should not 
tend quickly to disappear among the de- 
scendants of Jewish immigrants in the 
United States. It is true. as Dr. Fish- 
berg says, that there is as much physiog- 
nomical difference between the Rusisan 


immigrants on the East Side of 
Manhattan Borough and the Amer- 
ican Hebrew who is _ conspicuous 


in commercial, professional, and 
public life as there is between the Irish- 
man and the German. Yet, beyond a 
doubt, the ancestors of the advanced 
Hebrew of to-day bore a striking physi- 
cal resemblance to the Russian Jews 
who are new comers in this country. 

As regards intermarriages between 
Jews and Gentiles, there is no doubt 
that they must have frequently taken 
place in the past, so far at least as the 
marriage of Jewish men to Christian 
women is concerned. This is evident 
when we compare Spanish Jews’ with 
German Jews in respect to the color of 
the eyes and hair.—Harper’s Weekly. 

cde oe ote 
LIVE WISELY, LIVE LONG. 

Frail in body and a semi-invalid all 
his life. Pope Leo XIII supported the 
heavy labors and anxieties of the Vati- 
can for twenty-five years and lived to bz 
more than 93 years of age. What is 
the explanation of this paradox of 
strength in weakness? A writer in ihe 
Scotsman says it is contained in two 
words—regularity, diet. 

Six year ago, in a Latin poem, the 
pope gave his own formula for longevi.». 
The substance of it was regular and ai- 
stemious living. He recommended the 
sparing use of meat, and a reliance 
mainly upon a moderate allowance of 
eggs, milk, honey, fresh vegetables and 
ripe fruits. For a beverage he cori- 
mended pure, light wine, much diluted 
with water, and a little coffee. His 
precept is better understood by refer- 
ence to his practice. He ate so little 
that the average man would call it fast- 
ing. His rule was to eat only what he 
needed, not what he desired. He ruled 
his appetite and overruled his palate. 

Many instances of delicate men who 
have lived long by similar abstemious- 
ness in eating and drinking are familiar 
history. Cornaro, broken in health by 
dissipation at 40, observed a rigid regi- 
men thereafter, eating little meat and 
lightly of all food, and lived to the age 
of 104. Isaac Pitman, the inventor of 


shorthand, was another man who never 
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was robust. He ate no meat, drank no 
fermented liquors and lived to be con- 
siderably over 90. Cardinal Newman, 
who also achieved nonagenarian honors, 
was not a strict vegetarian, but his dic- 
tary rules closely paralleled those of 
Pope Leo, to whom he bore also a strong 
resemblance in physique. 

Thes trength of will which enables a 
man to sternly overrule his own appe- 
tite fully accounts for his ability to face 
death with resolution, and to almost 
seem, as in the Pope’s case, to defy its 
summons. 


The famous Governor Bradbury of 
Maine, who lived to be nearly 100, was 
asked how long life was best sought, 
and replied: “Get an incurable ailment 
in your youth and nurse it till you die.” 
He had left college as a young man with 
a malady pronounced incurable. An 
old English proverb applied to always 
ailing but never dying persons says: 
“The creaking farm gate never falls.” 
The reason is that the farmer’s strong 


gate is opened and shut carelessly, while 
the creaking one is always handled gen- 
tly. Nevertheless, more robust and 
less careful people may learn wisdom 
from the many half-invalids who, by 
eating and drinking tittle and wisely, 
live to great ages. “Most men dig their 
graves with their teeth,” says the octo- 
genarian, Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chica- 
go, who opines that centenarians would 
be plentiful if men consumed “less gross 
food and more fresh air.’—New York 


World. 
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HIS OPINION. 

“T see that prize fighters fight in 4 
ring,” remarked Miss Giddygirl. 
“What kind of a ring is it?” 

“An engagement ring is used for 
sparring,” replied the old _ bachelor, 
“but when it is to be a fight to a fin- 
ish a wedding ring is used, 1 believe.” 

A A No 
THE MODERN WAY. 

Mrs. Knicker—Aren’t you glad your 
children are all settled? 

Mrs. Bocker—yYes, indeed, they’re all 
happily divorced now. 
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LETTERS OF AN OLD MAID 


oar John:—Of course, I’m not of- 
led because you haven’t written be- 
' T was awfully glad when you did 
write. You know I am nothing if not 
appreciative. But from a person of 
your manifold and clamorous interests, 
I am thankful to get an “aside” now 
and then. For myself, I dislike exact- 
ing people so much that I never dare 
to be exacting in my turn. It wouldn’t 
do to descend to their level. I know 
you hate to write, and when you bend 
from the height of your superior youth 
to drop a little ink like a benison on 
my head, I’m properly and prayerfully 
thankful. It isn’t every old lady who 
has a real young man willing to write 
to her, and a distant relative, too! But 
you know I don’t emphasize the rela- 
tionship. Friendship is the only basis, 
and it defies not only augury, but time, 
age and -other unpleasant limita- 


T€ 


fore 


space, 
tions. 

You never told me which girl you 
took to that dance. Why do you say 
you are afraid I will not be interested 
in this, that or the other? I’m. interested 
in you; that takes in everything. What 
does it matter what you tell me? All 
is grist that comes to friendship’s mill, 
and we issue the best brand of flour. 

You think you will not succeed in 
Grimes’ office? I think you will, but if 
not—then fail, but don’t fail inglorious- 
ly. Here’s a line of Kipling for you: 
“We have known defeat, and mocked it 
as we ran.” (That’s from the “Song 
of the Banjo” in “The Seven  Seas.’” 
Read it at once, if you haven’t already. 
It’s a man’s poem. I love it myself.) 
I mean, of course, that if you have to 
fail, retreat inch by inch, all out of 
breath with the struggle. Don’t fall 

1a limp heap, until you’re half killed 
and have to drop. But why do I ex- 
plain to a boy who has played games? 
You have to learn how to fail. It’s 
the background of success. 

All this is not advice. I don’t like 
advice; I never give it. But I like to 
talk things over with you, and tell you 
how I have found them myself. When 
you come down to bedrock, there isn’t 
such a vast difference between a man’s 
courage and a woman’s. They need 
the same old qualities in the long run. 
and the same old kind of robust sym- 
pathy is the thing that makes friendship 
worth while for both—if they amount 
to anything—that’s the proviso, of 
course. 

So Tom Hastings wants to get you 
‘nto his club, and you don’t want to 
Well, don’t quarrel with Tom— 
he’s good for you. But, of course, he 
mustn’t rule you, either. I’m not afraid 
ol that; you’re not flabby. (Thank good- 
ness, you're not flabby!) I’m glad he 
scolded you for being late to the Rob- 
dinner. Good old Tom! My 
dear, swim the East River, if you must; 
jump from an “L” platform; commit 
suicide—anything! But don’t be late to 
dinner, Die first. I really believe 
you'd better join the club. They may 
put you into leading strings, as you 

y; but better that than outlawry. If 
you become a social rebel, you're lost. 
(he young man who is above rules is 


enter ? 


insons’ 


altogether too lofty for my love. 


But I’m afraid to pursue that subject; 
you might take too much of my advice. 
(I never give advice, you see!) Men are 
so conventional that it only takes a hint 
to induce them.to put on.a strait-jacket, 
(Is it “straight” or “strait?” The jack- 
et is both, anyway.) I shouldn’t like 
you to lose your exasperating indepen- 
dence and begin to follow the flock, like 
most men. Oh, I know young men talk 
about independence, but they rarely 
practice it, unless by chance _ they 
practice it too much. 

I wonder if you'll forgive me _ for 
writing you such a long letter? It must 
go as it is, for I haven’t time to-day to 
read it over, tear it up and write anoth- 
er in a more condensed form. That 
you must know, is what I sometimes do, 
in order to make my letters acceptable 
to busy people. Yours all the time.— 
PrisciLLa.—New York Tribune. 
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RULES FOR A MODEL VILLAGE. 

George Vanderbilt is erecting another 
model village. It is to be as_ nearly 
perfect as possible, and conduce to the 
sum total of human happiness. 

In order that this end may be carried 
out, we suggest the following: 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

No newspapers are to be read in this 
village. ' 

All millionaires must take out a li- 
cense, and their total number will be 
limited to five. 

Children will be alowed to play from 
morning until night, and no child will 
be permitted to attend school under the 
age of ten. 

No sermons’ over one and one-half. 
minutes in length. 

All trespassing by gamblers, walking 
delegates, congressmen, photographer 
friends or members of the W. C. T. U. 
will be prohibited by law. 

All Christian Scientists are requested 
to give absent treatrnent. 

Doctors will be required to write their 
prescriptions in English, and not to 
charge over $1 a visit. If they are 
caught vaccinating or operating within 
the village limits, they will be punished 
to the fullest extent of the law. 

All books under one year old will be 
excluded from the library. 

No village band! 

No calls will have to be returned. If 
you want to call, call. If you don’t, 
don’t. 

Street cars will be run by men trained 
in the use of the English language, and 
who are ordinarily courteous. 

No musical comedies will be allowed. 

Every automobolist who comes within 
gunshot of the village will be in dan- 
ger of his life. 

All taxes for improvements and not 
for politicians—New York Life. 
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NOT VERY COMPLIMENTARY. 


“Your tickets were complimentary, 
were they not?” 

“Well,” replied the man, who had 
seen a painfully amature entertain- 
ment, “I thought they were until I saw 
the show.”—Tit-Bits. 

ce oe ots 

“Oh. Oh.” exclaimed Mrs. Naggs, 
“T’ve bitten off the end of my tongue!” 

“Well, I certainly feel sorry for my- 
self,” rejoined the heartless Naggs. 
“Hereafter there will be no end to your 
tongue.’—Chicago News. 
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COMING DOWN. 
Joaquin Miller’s latest poem contains 
the following tribute to the legs of the 
fair daughter of the Golden State: 


“How natural, how free, how fair 

The while the happy winds on wing, 

As larger butterflies, laid bare 

A rippled, braided rim of white 

And outstretched ankles exquisite— 

What ankles, legs, what everything 

That makes great woman great and 
good— 

That makes for noblest motherhood! 


Such legs as mount the steeps of morn, 

Such legs as love, not lust, may share. 

Such legs as God has shaped to bear 

The weight of ages, worlds unborn; 

Such legs as Lesbian shrines revealed 

When comely, longing mothers 
kneeled; 

Such legs as Milo dared to hew 

And all the clean world longed to view; 

Such legs as Millais loved to draw 

When painting tall, Greek girls at 
play; 

Such legs as blind old ‘eile saw, 

As Marlowe knew but yesterday 

When Helen climbed once more for 
him 

The cloud-topt towers of Ilium.” 


That is all right. It was about time 
that legs received some attention from 
the poets. They have been hanging 
around the neck and bust long enough. 
—Fresno Mirror. 
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SCORE ONE FOR THE “NIGHTIE.” 


Senex has sent us a communication in 
commendation of the “brave stand for 
the good old nightie” and inveighing 
mightily against the atrocity of pa- 
jamas, which he declares suggest noth- 
ing less than “an emancipated woman 
struggling toward masculinity.” Senex 
further confesses that, weakly yield- 
ing to the request of his son, he once 
put on a suit of these abominations, 
and immediately all sleepiness van- 
ished. He found it impossible to di- 
vest himself of the idea that he was 
rigging up for a tennis match or some 
outdoor recreation of that nature, and 
he was unable to convince himself that 
he was preparing for bed. After sev- 
eral hours of tossing and tumbling he 
arose, cast off the offending garments, 
returned to his good old nightie and 
immediately sank into a deep, refresh- 
ing slumber. We have forwarded his 
communication to the Secretary of the 
Navy.—Chicago Evening Post. 
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~~ SHOW IN TOWN. 

Special Musical Program by 
sOOUTURIER’S BANDanrase 
NEW MIDWAY FEATURES 
Next Week—THE TELEPHONE GIRL. 


“on HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 


The Limit 
of Satire. 





Five Minutes’ Walk from World’s Fair Grounds. 


AN ALL-STAR BILL. 


66 e 7 . 99 
The Girl with the Auburn Hair 
Most Refined Act in Vaudeville. 
5—NOSSES—5 
Venetian Serenaders. 
BAILEY AND MADISON, 
Comedy Acrobats. 

SNYDER AND BUCKLEY, 
Musical Mokes. 
MARGUERITE AND HANLBY, 
Strength Acrobats. 
TROLLEY CAR TRIO, 
Grotesque Novelty, “‘A Merry Chase.” 
James J. Corbett, Week of Aug. 30. 


Thursday, Aug. 20—Legion of Honor 
Night. 


Labor Day, Sept. 7—Building Trades 
Council Picnic. 





KOERNER’S Weatknd Sat: mat 
Week commencing SUNDAY, AUG. 16, 
Lawrence Hanley and Company in 
*““MONTE CRISTO.”’ 


A Grand Testimonial Benefit will be 
tendered H. ED. RICE FRIDAY AUG. 


oi. 


Reserved seats at Bollman Bros. 


Suburban Park. 


Vaudeville Carnival 





Innes and His Band. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. 





Two Frolics Daily 


NEXT WEEK 


Jolly 
Bon -Tons | Grass Widows 


Coolest Place in Town—30-Electric Fans-30 


THIS WEEK 


RUSH’S 





IMPERIAL Evenings, I5c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 
25c Matinees Daily, 25c. 
D. E. Russz11, Local Manager. 

SUNDAY. ON 

MATINE THE BRIDGE 

AUGUST 23, 

AND WEEK. AT MIDNIGHT. 
Geo. Klimt’s $10,000 Production. 


Next—“THE GAME KEEPER.” 











THE STOCK MARKET 


The bears have been badly scared by 
the sudden development of backbone in 
the Wall street market. They had such 
easy sailing for many months that they 
fairly fell over each other in frantic ef- 


outstanding short — ac- 


forts to cover 
counts when it became known that the 
authoritative word had been _ passed 
down the line that the time had come 
to buy stocks in liberal amounts. This 
forced buying for bear account was, un- 
the principal cause of the 
stocks 


Penn- 


questionably, 
extensive gains made by such 
as St. Paul, York Central, 
sylvania, Atchison, Union Pacific, Mis- 
souri Pacific and Amalgamated Copper. 
All these shares had been heavily over- 
sold, and on merely technical grounds 
alone entitled to a good-sized bulge for 
some time. The bears simply bid prices 
up on themselves. They had become 
thoroughly alarmed at floating rumors 
of railroad deals and the ratification of 
a treaty of peace beteween contending 
financial giants. 

The Morgans and 
buried the hatchet. 
sion now prevalent in Wall street, not 
“lambs,” but likewise among 
of closely-observing 


New 


Rockefellers have 
This is the impres- 


only among 
the rank and file 
professional traders. The sudden re- 
version of the speculative tide lends col- 
or to this belief. The vigorous buying 
in stocks controlled by the Standard Oil 
crowd was commented upon, and con- 
sidered significant, such 
firmed skeptics as are still doubtful of 


How- 


even by con- 
the accuracy of current rumors. 
it is easy to over-estimate the im- 
bet ween 
in mind 


ever, 
portance of a 
It must be 


reconciliation 
magnates. borne 
that the crash in values was due, chief- 
ly, to liquidation by parties who could 
no longer hang on to their stuff, owing 
to adverse conditions in the money mar- 
ket. It 
liquid out of the abdomen of a patient 
had been ad- 
ministered in too liberal a fashion. 

Rockefellers are 


represented the squeezing of 


to whom the “water cure” 
The Morgans and 


again on speaking terms. Assuming 


this to be true, the question may still 
be asked with perfect propriety: Is a 


genuine bull movement justified at this 
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This 


executes all manner of trusts; 
authorized by law to act as Ex- 
ecutor. Administrator, Trustee, 
Guardian, Curator, Register and 
Transfer Agent of Bonds and 
Stocks; Receiver and Financial 
Agent for non-residents and oth- 
ers, and to become sole surety 
on all bonds required by law to 
be given. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$8,200 
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«While the 
wield great power, they 
“the whole show.” They alone cannot 
make and sustain a bull market. With- 
out response from the public, their op- 
erations cannot permanently be success- 
ful. It may be said that the public is 
only too willing to respond to induce- 
ments held out by millionaire interests. 
Yet the fact remains that the public has 
been dropping a stupendous amount of 
money since the reaction in values be- 
gan, and is not in positon to resume buy- 
ing on a big scale. And it is just that 
sort of buying which the stock market 
is most in need of at the present time. 
If the Standard Oil crowd can really ac- 
complish the impossible, why did it not 
prevent the awful collapse in the cop- 
per market? 

Rumors and Wall street cliques alone 
will not make a good bull market. This 
has so often been demonstrated in the 
past, and is so obvious a proposition, 
that it hardly needs reiteration. The 
sharp upward movement of the last few 
days was, as above said, due, almost ex- 
clusively, to forced buying for short ac- 
count. Investment was not much in 
evidence. - It was more noticeable two 
months ago, when stocks were consid- 
erably above the current level. It is 
believed that there is a large number of 
bargain-hunters anxiously waiting for 
an opportunity to let go without loss. 
There will be some excellent selling on 
any further advance. European pur- 
chasers have already disposed of a fair- 
sized proportion of their American 
stocks bought at the recent low level. 

Of course, there is just a possibility 
that bull manipulators have decided to 
put up prices in anticipation of the en- 
actment of that sort of currency legis- 
lation which they have been clamoring 
for all along. It is already intimated 
that the Aldrich bill, which failed of 
passage at the last session, will be intro 
duced again, though in slightly modi- 
fied form. That the Rockefellers are 
earnestly advocating the passage of this 
measure, is well known. Senator Al- 
drich is closely related to them, and has 
been well groomed for the performance. 
His bill would be just the right thing to 
bring comfort and profits to overloaded 
syndicates, since it provides for the 
acceptance of railroad mortgage bonds 
as collateral against national bank-note 
circulation and Government deposits. 

The  crop-moving 


time? 
are certainly not 


season is now 
close at hand. Within a week or so, the 


flow 


should begin. 


of currency to interior 


centers 
It is generally assumed 
that the demand on New York banks 
will not be very large this season. It is 
likely, however, that some bodies are 
again counting chickens before they are 
hatched. Talk of this sort has been 
heard so often, and invariably been 
found so utterly wanting in truth, that 
it can no longer be received without 
skepticism. That the New York As- 
sociated Banks will have to remit at 
least twenty million dollars within the 
next two monti:s may be taken for 
granted. Formerly, they had to re- 
mit even more, the total loss, 
seasons, 


in soine 
aggregating all the way from 
thirty million to forty million doilers. 
At the present time, the surplus of the 


Standard Oil people 
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~ UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - - -  $J,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - - -  $3,000,000.00 


EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Pres. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres, 
VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


H. A. FORMAN, Pre 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier. 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts"of the, World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. | 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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LINGeEN 


SEVENTH AND CH OSTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accovnts. 














WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 






































300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 

H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Beraer,Cashier i 
JEFFERSON BANK, 

= COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - T. LOUIS, MO H 
H We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. : 
: Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. . 
z Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in : 
: all parts of the world. ; 
i ones oounnnee 
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in excess of $20,000,000. in 
of the various possibilities or con- 


banks 1s 
view 
tingencies of the near future, this can- 
not be regarded as any too large. Be- 
fore the close of the crop-moving period, 
the surplus reserves may have dropped 
to the vanishing point. It would seem 
that gold imports will soon have to be 
arranged for, in order to prevent a dan- 
gerous shrinkage in the resources of 
New York’s financial institutions. 

Railroad earnings continue large. Late 
statements showed surprising gains in 
some instances. But for the knowledge 
that several prominent railroad systems 
are anxiously looking for an opportuni- 
ty to make arrangements for loans 
amounting to many millions of dollars, 
these excellent revenue returns would 
surely lead to aggressive and confident 
buying. But, as it is, shrewd people 
are asking themselves: If these compa- 
nies are really wallowing in prosperity 
and holding immense’ sums in _ their 
treasury, why don’t they make use of 
their own funds to cover needed expen- 
ditures? Is it because they want to con- 
tinue making a good showing so as to 
protect speculative interests ? 

These prospective financial needs cf 
railroad companies are viewed with dis- 
may by far-seeing people, because they 
hold out danger of an indefinite drain 
on monetary resources. As long 2s 
they are overhanging the Wall  strect 
situation, nothing like an old-fashioned, 
roaring bull market can be expected. 

A further advance is likely,—is, in- 
deed, confidently predicted by bull lead- 
ers. It is not safe, however, to act up- 
on this probability without proper cau- 
tion. The rise may come to as sudden 
a stop as did the late “slump.” As 
was said in these columns last week, it 
is an abnormal market, fraught with per- 
ils, intensely sensitive to all kinds of ru- 
mors and influences, and openly and 
adroitly manipulated by men who have 
neither pity nor conscience. 

rN 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


In the St. Louis market, things are 
looking up. There is a better inquiry 
for stocks and bonds, due altogether, 
of course, to the improvement in Wall 
street. However, the demand is still 
largely speculative. The investor con- 
tnues to hide in the underbrush. This 
is clearly proved by the inactivity in 
the bond market. For this recalcitrant 
attitude, the investor can hardly be 
criticised, in view of all that has hap- 
pened in the last few months. lt 
will require continued betterment in 
New York to restore some degree of 
confidence among the investing 
munity in this eity. 

United Railways 4s displayed decided 
activity in the last few days, but failed 
to advance, in spite of the upturn in 
the shares. At this writing, they are 
still Selling at 79% and 80. The pre- 
ferred stock gained about three points 
on large buying orders. The last sale 
was made at 68. Transit is alternate- 
ly strong and weak. It is now selling 
at 18%, 

Bank and trust company issues were 
comparatively quiet. Quotations show 
little change from last week. Bank 
of Commerce, after dropping to 309 in 
the bid price, sold again at 320. Me- 
chanics’ National is going at 250. Third 
National is still in demand at 300, Lin- 
coln at 246% and Mercantile at 355. 
Missouri Trust is selling at 126 and 
126%. American Central is offered at 
155 and Commonwealth at 252. 


com- 


St. Louis Brewing 6s are a little firm- 
er. The last bid was 93%. For Mis- 
souri-Edison 5s, 96% is bid. 

The banks report a large business. 
Interest rates continue firm at 5 and 6 
per cent for time and call loans. Par 
is bid for drafts on New York. Ster- 
ling exchange is steady at 4.85%. 


a 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Brownell, Kansas City, Kan.—Would 
sell Illinois Central at price named. 
International Paper preferred is not a 
good purchase. 

D. W., La Plata, Mo.—Would not ad- 
vise investing in National Enameling 
common. Leather common is practi- 
cally worthless. Hold Texas & Pa- 
cific for the present. 

A. F. O'D.—Know nothing about the 
Colorado mining concern mentioned. 
Not on the list. Better write to Sec- 
retary of State at Denver. 

X. Y. Z., Dubuque, Ia.—Think United 
States Steel will rally to your point 
before long. Pressed Steel preferred 
looks tempting, but has solely ficti- 
tious support. 

J. J. S—Temple, Tex.—You will have 
to wait a long time before National 
Lead common sells at your point again. 
Would let go on first good advance. 
Erie common looks like a good specu- 
lation. 

E. T.—Think you will do well in 
holding your Boatmen’s. Consider it 
worth more. The other I would not 
care to invest in. 

Reader, Port Tampa, Fla.—Would 
recommend selling Standard Oil at a 
little above your cost price, if it should 
go there. Believe you will be able to 
buy it back at a lower price later on. 


abs Me Ms 
INSURING WOMEN. 


According to a successful woman in- 
surance agent of Chicago, more and 
more insurance is being taken out by 
women every year. “They are now 
considered good risks,” she says, “where- 
as formerly a woman had to pay an ex- 
tra premium to secure insurance. About 
six years ago that hindrance was _ re- 
moved, and now nearly all of the life in- 
surance companies accept them on the 
same basis as men. One of the old 
conservative companies just yielded the 
point a few weeks ago, but still makes 
an exception to married women, as sev- 
eral of the other companies do. The 
mortality among women is no greater 
than among men, and their liability to 
accident is not so great. As for the 
class of women that take out insurance, 
| suppose that trained nurses and women 
physicians have a larger percentage than 
After that 
come the teachers in schools, then dress- 


have other professions. 


makers, milliners, cashiers, clerks in de- 
partment stores, and others, but very 
few stenographers. It is a singlar thing 
that we always find it difficult to ‘con- 
vince a stenographer of the value of life 
insurance. Professional women are more 
apt to insure than others, and insurance 
has recently become popular among ac- 
tresses. They are taking out twenty- 
year endowment policies as investments 
for old age. As a rule, actresses do not 
save their money, and do not have any- 
thing left after their popularity has 
passed. We insure a good many women 
in private life also. It is becoming 
quite common, and very soon as many 
women as men will take out policies up- 
on their lives, particularly those who 
have others dependent upon them.” 
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COOL NORTHERN ROUTE. 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is ‘ ! 
not unusual to see eee enjoying their morning shave, as 4 ' 
comfortably as at 
miles an hour. 5 i, 
By this line SUMMER TOURS may be taken with com- 4 
fort to all the popular resorts of the North, West and East, 
for the greater part of the mp A in through cars, elegant 
Dining Cars 
For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 
C. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Pass'r and Tkt. Agent, 
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PRAYER OF THE PREDACEOUS. 
By W. E. P. French. 


Now this is the prayer of the Bull and 
Bear 
At the shrine of the God of Gold, 
Where the shadow cast by a Christian 
spire 
And the westering sun's effulgent fire 
Down a narrow street unrolled: 


“O Lord of the Merger and Trust and 
Pool, 
Of Gammon and Greed and Sham! 
‘Man cannot live by bread alone,’ 
So give us our daily lamb. 


“We need his fleece to keep us warm. 
His fat when the nights are cool; 
And, after all, he’s an only child 
And twin brother to a fool. 
“We won't do a thing to the _ fresh 

young sheep 
But teach him to gambol and play; 
We'll feed him on only the best of 
‘shorts’ 
And beautiful ‘long’ baled hay. 


“He shall not suffer the pangs of thirst, 
This woolly stray from the flock; 
For innocence we love and prize 
And always water our stock. 


“The lion lies down with the lamb (in- 
side) 
So why not the Bull and Bear? 
We will show him ‘cover,’ we'll 
him in, 
We've plenty of room to spare. 


take 


“His mint sauce let him bring’ with 
him, 

‘The long green’ that’s nice with 
game, 


And he shall join our Browning Club 


And learn what is in a name. 
“Then, ‘let us return to our mutton’; 
With current funds (which is jam)— 
He shall have a plunge in our deepest 
pool 
And come out a steel spring lamb. 


“O slightly Alloyed Auriferous God, ~ 
Hear thy humble beasts who prey! 
Thy Knights of the Golden Fleece are 


we, 
And we worship Thee night and 

day.” 
—New York Life. 
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We pride ourselves upon the origi- 
nality of our Sterling Silverware de- 
signs and invite inspection and com- 
parison. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
southwest corner Locust and Seventh 
streets. 
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MEAD - BIGGERS CO. 








BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 


“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1] have had asplendid night’s 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw. 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

C. L. Hnueary, A. G. P.A. St. Louis. 
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JOIN THE ? 


! 
i World’s Fair Poster Club : 


8 and keep in touch with the greatest 4 
Bxposition ever held. 


bod * 

Send 25 cents in coin for membership in the 
World’s Fair Poster Club and 10 beautiful 
World’s Fair Posters, d from life by Jas. 

4 ‘ Hannerty, an official World’s Fair idea man. é 
ictures are 7% x9% and equal to finished 
photographs. 

With each set of pictures we send youa 
richly colored emblem e and a member- 
ship button bearing the cial World’s Fair 
i colors and your membership number, } 

Preserve your membership button, as some 
of the numbers will become valuable in the 
near future. 

WORLD’S FAIR POSTER CLUB, 
j Century Building, St. Louis i 
a 


CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 
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Timely Furnishings 


— oo 


Sweeping Reductions 











CARPETS AND RUGS 


It will be many moons before you can BRUSSELS ROOM RUGS—Size 
gxi2 feet, in best Tapestry Brus- 


again buy Carpets at such prices, as Fall : ; 
sels Carpets, fine rug designs— 


Carpets will show a big advance. ware Wa noe 2 oo eege 
INGRAIN CARPETS — Tapestry WILTON VELVET RUGS—Size 
Brussels Carpets, all this season’s, gx1I2 feet, made of best Wilton 
Io patterns to choose from—were Velvet Carpets, in floral and orien- 


65c a yard—now .... ... ..55c tal designs—were $22.50—now. .$17.50 





BRUSSELS CARPETS—Tapestry AXMINSTER FLOOR RUGS— 
Brussels Carpets, all this season’s Size 9x12 feet, Beauvais Axmin- 
patterns, splendid weaves—were ster Rugs, the very best wearing 


..49¢ rug on the market, all in rich 


65c a yard—now ...... . 
Turkish color effects—were $30.00 


VELVET CARPETS—Od4d rolls of 


velvet Carpets, all in nice patterns, TOW 6000 cece eens ween eee 6 $25.00 
enough for one or two rooms in SMYRNA RUG SPECIAL—30- 
each roll; bring room sizes for inch all-wool reversible Smyrna 
this lot—were $1.00 to $1.25 a Rugs, in rich, bright colorings— 
YORE BOWS si5s0s:i 0 eee ae a ees 79c ~«=Cw were $1.98—mnow .... .........+.1.49 
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BEDROOM SUITS—Golden oak finish, 3 
pieces, nicely carved and with beveled plate 
mirror, were $17.50—now ..... ......+.-. $13.50 

DRESSERS—Odd Dressers in mahogany fin- 
ished birch or golden oak, with beveled 
French plate mirrors, well made and fin- 
ished, were $12.00—now ....... .......-. $9.50 


SIDEBOARDS—Solid oak Sideboards with 
French plate mirror, polished golden finish, 
mere B8600—0W 25 oi sooo eee lees $11.50 


PARLOR SUITS—3-piece Parlor Suits, in- 





FURNITURE DEPARTMENT 


If you propose furnishing rooms for the accommodation of the many who are being daily drawn 


to our city by World’s Fair interests, you cannot overlook us at these prices. 


laid mahogany finished frames, covered in 
best grade corduroys or silk tapestry—were 
BOAO ooh car Sones Bei aes cde $16.50 
MATTRESS SPECIAL—The celebrated 
Elastic Felt Mattress—easily the best of its 
kind on the market—covered in fine art 
tickings—the standard price is $15.00—for 
PERE BANG BIG scien o serte sinter tia ram Retail $10.00 
PILLOW SPECIAL—1,000 pairs Feather 


Pillows, guaranteed odorless—all in nice 


tickings—were $1.00—now ....... .......-69C 





LACE SPECIALS 


About six weeks ago we closed out a big importer’s entire stock of this season’s Laces at our 
own price. Summer Laces and Wash Laces wereall sold. We have left the cream of the stock— 
rich Laces, such as Cream Silk Chantilly Bands, Point d’Alencon, Filet Point Venice Bands and 
Allovers, Wood Fiber Cluny, Teneriffe Medallions, Bands, etc., about one-third the regular price. 
A chance for our visiting Milliners to load up. 


3-inch White Chantilly, black velvet spots Look for the 5c Lace Table—You will open 
(millinery novelty)—regular pricé, 35¢ a your eyes when you see the Laces we are 
yard--HOW OPM ee ee Fo eee chek 10c OUR, BOBS i ac es Beene ch fen 5c 

Cream Point d’Alencon Laces, beautiful de- Black and Cream Silk Fancy Bands, 6 to 9 
signs, 6 inches—were $1.00 a yard—now a inches wide, were $2.00 and $1.50—now, a 
YOCG. 0c Res hk a Pek boa es ee 50c CE SO Ns inias > Sales: aorese fe Link. 50c 


Cream and Black Silk Chantilly Bands, 4 
inches wide—were 50c a yard—now, a yard. .25¢ 


Cream Silk, g-inch flounce—was $1.00—now, 


OE NR aa Mas Mabey 4 Meunier ia Loa e 
50 pieces Fancy Cream Lace Allovers—were 
50c, 60c and 75c a yard—now a yard ....... 25c 


Mixed lot of Fine Laces, Bands, Edgings, etc., 
all kinds—were 50c, 75c and $1.00 a yard— 
NOW BUAGE. 2.55 eso ee Cee 25¢ 
Real Cluny Hand-Made Medallions, round, 
square and oval shape—were 5o0c to 75c¢ 


CACK—NOW, CRETE i cc ceil 6456 FLAG RR ele DE 25¢ 
Mexican Wheel. Medallions and Embroidery 
Medallions—were 5c each—now, each ....2%c 





WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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SERVATION PARLOR CAFE 
DINING CARS, MEALS A LA CARTE, 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS 
see ai setvice al 


C.CWARNER RUSSELL HARDING 
wice PRE GEN nCA 
Ac .BIRD 


viCe- PRE 
”.¢ TOWNSEND 


CHrr tiCnh Et Grrice 


S°E LOR. 6.4 OLIVE. Simeero. 
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A Cool, Restiul Trip 


From St. Louis to the West and Southwest, 
the Ideal Summer Route is the 





This popular highway lies along the crest of the Ozarks. If it’s cool anywhere, you will find it cool 
there. And then the scenery constitutes another pleasant feature, and can be 


comfortably enjoyed from an Observation Car. 








OFF 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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THE KATY FLYER 








THE OPEN SESAME 


TO 


| THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


THROUGH SLEEPERS ST. LOUIS TO PRINCIPAL TEXAS CITIES 
CITY OF MEXICO. ' 





F 

L | 

! Write for illustrated booklets ‘‘Old Mexico,’’ “‘Texas,’’ ‘‘Beautiful Indian 
R Territory,’’ ‘“The House That Jack Built’’ and other Katy publications. 


GEORGE MORTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 






















THE KATY FLYER 














